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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 
Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


° ’ volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
International’s | pone 
for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





High Protein 
Whole Wheat 







“Bakery-Proved” Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 


International 
MILLIinGg COMPAR Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


~ Flour! 





“Bakery-Proved”—Trademark 
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~, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
> STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


NEW WHEAT is rolling to market from the grain 
fields of the Southwest and I-H wheat buyers are 
busy selecting lots with the finest baking qualities 
... helped out too by the fact that our mill location 
enables us to choose without penalty the best wheats 
from four major producing states. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake ateleLs 


—cookie and dough-up flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KING 
KIN G— low viscosity flour 


r 
—_cracker sponge flou 


__100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢« Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 

















It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


| KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 


SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 
WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 


winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Oo. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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F You get top epee from 


~ Bemis Burlap Bags 


ee Bemis Burlap Bags are economical. And, since ae are 


multi-trip bags, every re-use cuts the cost still more. Bemis 


ee eens, 





quality burlap gives you maximum re-use... lots of mileage. 


* 
‘i e | } | 1S General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
"aoe Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Also in the Bemis Family for the Feed Industry 








Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Waterproof Bags 


Bemis Special 
Cotton Sheeting Bags Thread 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 












Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 

















Cente 1192201] rLourine mits co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


+ isgenerally believed that wheat orig- 


* as a wild grass or degraded illy 





li 
' 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 | 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST“MODERN 


ann" 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





“ROK “BLODGETT’S” RYE 2Qawie: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


WHERE IN THE 
WORLD... 


did wheat originate? 


Oo ernment a . 





Although there is no real proof, it 







| inated in the valley of the Euphrates 
} and Tigris rivers of the Middle East 


AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


.. could you find a better location 
for wheat selection ? 


The Beardstown Mills is ideally located to all 
three major wheat producing areas. This 
makes possible the discriminate selection of wheats most 
suitable for producing the very best flour. The Beardstown 
Mills’ “select-ability”, coupled with its system of quality 
control, assures you the right flour for your requirements. 





LOCATED FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO. 


Shipments from The Beardstown Mills to you are swifter 
because they have fewer termimals... fewer congested 
gateways in their path. 


“for select-ability...deliver-ability...dependability” 





























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

CRESCENT 





NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
gn WHE, - 





x Willi, 24 
SF Re. ea % 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


AANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
NTO +- HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MOB 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 




















> WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED’ SINCE. 1887 
Lala of the Woods Milling Co., i tnillind 
Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal =~ USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Reowiallh Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


& 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


= 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












If you want to keep your loaf as 
uniform as possible, it pays to 
bake a flour like POLAR BEAR, 
which runs as consistent from 
shipment to shipment as any flour 
can. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
- HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *°NTY:* 














{=m a celtle MR e) mm Aolt] am Lo) o} 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘read is the 
Staff of Life” 





of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour miills of Ametica, ue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 














LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA GIBRALTAR KANSAS BES] 


= 
melon Flour 
Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHeat FLours 


its , i 
Gesineis ieniiies whan Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE iT alite Mm. Gelaliel: 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE .. . 
as proved by 





DEPENDABLE 





OWEN D. DANDLIKER joined 
Commander-Larabee's sales or- 
ganization in June, 1937. His 
home is in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and he represents us 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. 





PERFORMANCE 


ED C. MAHER lives in Los Angeles, 
California. He has been our sales 
representative in California for 
many years. 


———— 
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W. B. LEVISTON lives in Boston, 
Massachusetts. For many years 
Mr. Leviston has represented us 
in the New England territory. 
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Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Government Moves 
To Set Wages in 
Contracting Mills 


WASHINGTON—A program to set 
minimum wages in flour mills which 
have government contracts is being 
put in motion by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, according to the 
Millers National Federation. 

A meeting to define the industry 
and to determine what statistical in- 
formation on mill labor rates shall be 
collected by the government in prep- 
aration for a later hearing which is 
expected to be held probably on July 
27 in Washington, the MNF said. 

The government is making the 
move under the Walsh-Healey act, 
which prescribes a general minimum 
for concerns with government con- 
tracts but also permits rates to be 
established by industries. 

The first step under the procedure 
set down by the act is the creation of 
an industry panel. Six millers have 
been nominated for this panel, the 
MNF said, and these men have been 
invited to the Washington conference. 
It is expected that mill unions and 
other interested parties will also be 
invited. 

On the basis of what has happened 
in other industries, the MNF said it 
may be expected that the second 
hearing will be held in four or five 
months at which time the USDL will 
propose minimum rates in flour mills 
with government contracts, either to 
be effective nationally or regionally. 

This is the third time that action 
has been started under the act to set 
minimum rates in flour mills with 
government contracts. Hearings were 
held in 1939 and in 1950. 

The MNF also said that often wage 
rates set under this act have an in- 
fluence on the entire industry's wage 
structure. 
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ness in the Southwest has a “new 
look” this year. Operations are the 
closest thing to “normal” that the 
grain handling industry has seen for 
several years. The combination of 
lowered government supports and 
higher market prices has resulted in 
a big portion of the new wheat crop 
coming into the free commercial mar- 
ket instead of being sealed up under 
a government loan. 

On the Kansas City market, the 
grain trading floor is humming again. 
Cash tables are piled high with 
samples. In spite of a much smaller 
hard winter wheat crop, wheat re- 
ceipts at Kansas City have topped 
last year by about 7%, and cash sales 
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also have surpassed the figure of a 
year ago. 

In the futures pit, too, the roars 
are louder and more frequent than 
at any time in recent years. On July 
12, futures trading at Kansas City 
hit the highest point since 1933. Trad- 
ing amounted to 10,414,000 bu. follow- 
ing..the heavy flour sales, a figure 
which had not been matched since 
Nov. 16, 1933. 

The open interest in Kansas City 
wheat has greatly expanded, too. At 
the close of trading July 14 the open 
interest figure was 31,766,000 bu., the 
highest point since Aug. 21, 1952. This 
fs quite a contrast with the open in- 
terest of 18,571,000 bu. a year ago. 

While the heavy flour bookings 


Trade Notes Unusual Events 
During S. W. Wheat Harvest 


KANSAS CITY—As the 1955 win- 
ter wheat harvest approached an end 
in the Southwest this week, members 
of the flour and grain trades were 
recounting a number of unusual and 
surprising events which occurred 
during its course. Final cuttings are 
being made in extreme western Kan- 
sas, northeastern Colorado and in 
the western portions of Nebraska. 

Three factors stand out in the final 
analysis of the harvest. 

First, the weather pattern, which 


was touch and go in the final stages 
of ripening, actually improved yields, 
particularly in Nebraska, where the 
crop is said to have gained 13 million 
bushels in the last few weeks of 
growth. Parts of Colorado also made 
a good comeback as a report from 
the Sterling area recently indicates 
good moisture received in the past 
six weeks has improved wheat and 
yields are higher than expected. 
Second, a relatively firm market 


(Continued on page 28) 





Rust More Threatening 


MINNEAPOLIS — Stem rust has 
been developing quite rapidly during 
the past week on susceptible spring 
wheats and the common durum in the 
northeastern part of North Dakota, 
Peavey Elevators reports. 

Substantial damage to durum is 
now a certainty, but most of the hard 
wheat is likely to escape serious in- 
jury, the report continues, with the 
exception being the late seeded fields 
and most susceptible varieties. 

Otherwise, Peavey says, crop pros- 
pects range from fair to excellent, 





Clean Grain Program Leader 
At Government Level Urged 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Grain trade lead- 
ers recently urged that the federal 
government provide continued Jeader- 
ship at the government level in the 
clean grain program. 

At present, they pointed out, there 
is no provision for continued leader- 
ship at the federal level. Such leader- 
ship, they said, is necessary to assure 
coordination of activities, distribution 
of information to farmers as well as 
grain warehousemen, and mainten- 
ance of pressure on all interested 
parties to see that the program does 
not fail through want of effort by all 
concerned, 

It was suggested that a person in 
the federal extension service be ap- 


pointed to assume specific responsi- 
bilities for clean grain educational 
work by the extension service. 

The suggestion was made again 
last week following the recent clean 
grain conference held in Washington 
under the sponsorship of the USS. 
Department of Agriculture’s exten- 
sion service. 

There are now high hopes of at- 
tainment of reasonable goals as to 
method and approach in the grain 
clean-up drive. However, the almost 
unanimously contemplated plans 
could flounder through the absence 
of sustained leadership. This danger 
is now foreseen by grain trade lead- 
ers who participated in the recent 
grain sanitation review session. 

As previously reported (The North- 


(Continued on page 28) 


with the bulk of the territory con- 
sidered good to very good. 

The Occident Elevator crop report 
states that in some spots rust is more 
in evidence than a week ago, but un- 
doubtedly any rust damage in the ter- 
ritory will probably be limited to late 
crops unless something unusual hap- 
pens. 

Weather last week in the spring 
wheat area was seasonable for July, 
with some rather high temperatures, 
moderately high winds and light to 
heavy thundershowers. Most points 
had precipitation. 

All durum fields have various de- 
grees of rust infection, the Amber 
Milling Division of Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. reports. Rust 
could again ruin the durum crop, it 
says, noting that hot, humid condi- 
tions developed the last part of the 


week with “perfect rust weather” 
prevailing north of Devils Lake 
July 18. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flier Son of General 


Mills Executive Killed 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA — The son 
of a General Mills, Inc., vice presi- 
dent was killed July 18 when his 
F86 Sabre Jet crashed into a moun- 
tainside near Las Vegas. 

He was David F. Kennedy, 25, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald S. Kennedy, 
Minneapolis. An Air Force officer 
assigned to the instructors’ school at 
Nellis Air Force Base near Las 
Vegas, Lt. Kennedy was killed when 
his plane crashed after making a 


(Continued on page 16) 
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S. W. Grain Business Has ‘‘New Look” 
As More Wheat Hits Free Market 


KANSAS CITY — The grain busi- 


helped swell the trading volume and 
open interest last week, the funda- 
mental cause of the expansion has 
been the greater amount of free 
wheat. The loan basis was reduced 
16¢ bu. this year by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to a national 
farm average basis of $2.08 bu., which 
put the loan rate below the open mar- 
ket price in most areas. 


Farmers Selling Wheat 

It is impossible to determine ex- 
actly how much of the 1955 crop will 
be sold, but present indications are 
that it may be well over 50%, which 
will be much more than last season 
Most country elevator operators ieel 
that farmers who are taking storage 
tickets do not all intend to apply ior 
a government loan. Some may sell 
their crop later. But the percentage 
of those who are selling right now is 
impressive. 

One firm which operates an exten- 
sive line of country elevators in the 
Southwest made a check of its coun- 
try stations which revealed that 60% 
of the wheat received at these houses 
since the beginning of harvest has al- 
ready been sold by growers and some 
part of the remaining 40% will no 
doubt reach the market later, espe- 
cially if prices hold. A year ago, the 
figure was 30% sold and 70% seek- 
ing storage. 

The figures probably are typical ex- 
cept for the extreme western sections 
of Kansas, where the practice of stor- 
age is more deeply entrenched. 

Naturally, with the increased avail- 
ability of wheat and not too much 
commercial storage space, there has 
been a tendency for wheat prices to 
weaken, and most of the early pre- 
mium over the loan value has faded. 
At present, country prices range 
from the full loan value in some 
places, where wheats of good baking 
quality are expected, to 20¢ less than 
the loan in areas of poorer average 
quality. Since the cost of storage of 
wheat is assessed against the grower 
under the loan regulations in effect, 
since 1951, the farmer has to measure 
his loan value at this time at about 
13¢ below the gross figure, so there 
still is a margin in favor of the open 
market in most areas. 

Whether the market will maintain 
this ratio is uncertain. At present 
there are carrying charges of mod- 
erate amount showing in futures 
through December. While there is 
more total wheat free on the market 
this year, there is no over-abundance 
of top baking quality wheat and that 
will be as hard to find as ever. 

Storage Space Shortage 

Storage space for wheat in the 
Kansas City market is rapidly run- 
ning out. The market has more wheat 
right now than it can handle. Storage 
stocks of public elevators, plus the 
wheat in cars on track for unloading, 
exceeds the capacity of the public 
houses. Around 5,000 cars were on 
track July 14. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
been slow to move stocks of old crop 
wheat out of Kansas City and re- 
cently has indicated that further out- 
bound shipments of that kind are not 
likely. Some of the space that was 
available to the government agency 
some weeks ago it now appears may 
be needed for grain sorghums and 
corn, both of which look like record- 
breaking crops so far. 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—A miller, refer- 
ring to the recent news story (The 
Northwestern Miller July 5, page 9) 
reporting the expenditure of millions 
of dollars on new equipment asks 
“Why spend all this money on 
schemes which are doing nothing 
more than increasing capacity?” 

It is a pertinent question and it 
demands an answer. The U.S. has 
approximately 1,000 flour mills with 
a total daily capacity of around 1.1 
million hundredweight. Two thirds of 
this capacity is regularly used to 
feed the domestic consumer while 
the balance is available to serve for- 
eign markets. And if the overseas de- 
mand lags, then it lies unused. Idle 
capacity is the most expensive item 
in the industry’s cost account. 

The answer, according to an execu- 
tive of one of the larger mills in- 
volved, is that the primary aim of 
the outlay is not to increase capacity 
—this is merely ancillary—but to cut 
costs by more efficient operation. 
There are many ways of cutting costs 
but installing new machinery is the 
safest and surest in present circum- 
stances, he says. 

Before committing himself to reno- 
vation a miller has to take into ac- 
count his current conversion. Will the 
extra profit justify the outlay? If 
not, then he concludes that the ex- 
penditure is not worth while. But ulti- 
mately he will have to go out of 
business because of the competition 
from modern mills, 

A look at present day costs is in- 
deed frightening. A new roller mill 
may cost anything from $4,000 to 
$5,000; a purifier will set the miller 
back at least $3,500 and he could pay 
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Millers See Production Cost Cuts as 


Prime Aim of Modernization Schemes 


$4,500, while a new sifter may take 
anything up to $9,000. What the me- 
dium sized millers are wondering is 
are they justified in following the 
example of their bigger competitors. 
Their mills, with machinery bought 
many years ago, are still running. 
Roller mills, for instance, take a 
long time to wear out if they are 
efficiently maintained. This reasoning 
has the agreement of the machinery 
manufacturers for, unlike the auto- 
mobile makers, they have not yet 
convinced their customers that a new 
model must be bought every two 
years. This stems not from a lack 
of salesmanship but from a pride in 
their workmanship. 


Rising Prices 

Prices have zoomed in the past 50 
years. Replacement cost bears little 
relationship to what the equipment 
cost when it was put in. George 
Patchin, president of Patchin Ap- 
praisals, Inc., recently surprised a 
millers’ group by quoting the 1902 
price of a 9 in. by 36 in. double roller 
mill, 2 pairs of corrugated rolls, c. o. 
bearings, style A drive at $950 f.o.b 
Milwaukee. In 1928 a machine de- 
signed to do the same job cost $2,340 
but within six years another $550 
had been tacked onto the asking 
price. The equivalent machine today, 
but obviously of a much improved 
pattern, is listed at $4,932, according 
to Mr. Patchin. This does not mean 
that the milling engineering firm con- 
cerned is making huge profits. As in 
the case with industry generally, it 
has had to take into account higher 
labor costs and a heavier cost of ma- 
terials. 

Discussion about the cost of a new 
mill from the ground up is more the- 
oretical than real though an examin- 





Farmers Urged to Expand 
Storage for Big Grain Crop 


WASHINGTON — Following the 
July crop report estimate that the 
1955 corn crop is likely to total nearly 
3% billion bu., and that total crop 
production may be at near-record 
levels, True D. Morse, acting secre- 
tary of agriculture, warned that grain 
storage will be very tight again this 
year and urged farmers to take im- 
mediate steps to provide the addi- 
tional storage space they will need. 

“The prospect of the second largest 
total crop production in our history, 
coming on top of record carryovers of 
supplies produced in previous years, 
brings farmers’ face-to-face with 
serious storage problems again,” Mr. 


Morse said in commenting on the 
situation. 
“Feed grain production will be 


especially heavy. The 1955 corn crop 
is now expected to be the second 
largest of record. The oats crop is 
also estimated to be the second 
largest we have harvested, while bar- 
ley and grain sorghums may be at 
all-time record levels. 

“For the grain group as a whole, 
including soybeans and flaxseed, it is 
estimated that there will be about 
340 million bu. more than a year ago 
in total reserve stocks—before 1955 
crops come in. This all adds to the 
storage pressure. 

“The final outcome of this year’s 
production will determine just how 


tight the situation will be. However, 
the crop report indicates that there 
is storage trouble ahead. 

“The USDA will continue to do all 
it can to help meet the situation,” 
Mr. Morse said. “It will move as 
much Commodity Credit Corp. grain 
as possible into emergency space, 
clearing the way for local storage. 
To this end, the CCC is prepared to 
buy additional storage bins to house 
some of its inventory stocks. 

“In addition, USDA is continuing a 
number of programs to help pro- 
ducers increase their own on-farm 
storage facilities,” ne stated. 

These special aids include 
following: 

1. Seven crops produced in 1954 
and now under loan or purchase 
agreement programs, can be resealed 
and held on the farm for another 
year. 

2. Farm storage facility loans, 
under which farmers can borrow up 


the 


to 80% of the cost of additional 
storage structures, are available 
from CCC, 


3. Under special income tax fea- 
tures, a farmer can amortize the 
cost of new storage facilities over a 
period of five years. 

4. Help is available from both fed- 
eral and state agricultural agencies 
in planning the most efficient storage 
for local conditions. 


ation is worth while because it points 
up the value of the flour milling in- 
dustry in terms of replacement costs. 

How much, then, would a new mill 
cost at today’s prices? “It is difficult 
to say,” answers a mill supply man. 
“There are so many factors involved. 
The usual thing is to express cost in 
terms of dollars a hundredweight of 
daily capacity and, without taking 
into account the cost of the elevator, 
I would say not less than $650 a cwt.”’ 
Another expert puts the cost of an 
elevator at $1.10 for each bushel of 
capacity. 

The Millers National Federation, 
in a pamphlet on flour mill building 
costs prepared for circulation in for- 
eign countries where new plants are 
being considered, puts the cost at 
$800 to $1,000 a cwt. This assessment 
includes the cost of land, buildings, 
storage facilities for flour, machinery 
and installation, power plant and ele- 
vators. It does not include the cost 
of grain loading equipment. 

Needless to say, this pamphlet has 
done more than anything to deter 
some of the foreign flour importing 
countries from going out on a limb to 
build uneconomic mills when flour 
can be imported more cheaply from 
the U.S. and elsewhere. This, in itself, 
is a tribute to the fine work done for 
the industry by Gordon P. Boals, di- 
rector of the MNF export program. 


Existing Buildings Used 

These figures are not important to 
the miller who contemplates modern- 
ization. The number of mills built 
from the ground up in the past few 
years can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. No doubt many firms 
with big projects would have pre- 
ferred to have started afresh. But 
circumstances compelled them to use 
an existing building. 

What is important is the difference 
between original cost and replace- 
ment value, Probably the initial cost 
has been amortized or is carried at 
around $100 to $200 a ewt. 

Pointing up the situation is a docu- 
ment loaned to The Northwestern 
Miller by J. D. Sogard, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Red 
Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
It is a contract made in 1901 be- 
tween the Simmons Milling Co., a 
predecessor of Red Wing, and the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. of Indianapo- 
lis, to supply machinery for a 1,000- 
bbl. (1,960-cwt.) mill. The specifica- 
tion included 20 roller mills, 6 square 
sifters, 9 single sieve purifiers, differ- 
ential reels, conveyors, packers, 
scourers, separators. dust collectors, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Continental Adds Ship 


To Grain Storage Fleet 


BUFFALO—The Continental Grain 
Co. has enlarged its “floating grain 
storage fleet” in the harbor here to 
eight vessels, with the acquisition of 
the 360-ft. freighter Pam Schneider. 

This brings Continental’s total stor- 
age capacity here, both ashore and 
afloat, to more than 8,500,000 bu. 

Other ships making up Continen- 
tal’s harbor fleet are the Angeline, 
Cletus Schneider, L. D. Browning, 
W. G. Pollock, D. A. Moloney, Carl W. 
Meyers and Fred L. Hewitt. 

In addition, Continental has char- 
tered the barge Maia, which also has 
a load of storage grain aboard in the 
outer harbor. 





July 19, 1955 


Census Reports 
May Flour Output 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in May at 17,523,000 sacks. 
This compares with 17,428,000 sacks 
in April and 16,685,000 sacks in May, 
1954. : 

The average output per working 
day in May amounted to 834,000 
sacks, compared with 830,000 sacks 
in April and 795,000 sacks in May last 
year. 

Wheat flour mills in May operated 
at 78.4% of capacity, compared with 
78.1% the previous month and 74.9% 
a year earlier. 

Flour mills ground 40,691,000 bu. 
wheat in May. This compares with 
40,443,000 bu. the previous month. 

Wheat offal output in May was 
estimated at 349,892 tons, compared 
with 347,874 tons in April and 327,804 
tons in May last year. 

Rye flour production in May was 
estimated at 186,000 sacks, compared 
with 175,000 sacks in April and 181,- 
000 sacks in May last year. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 416,000 
bu. in May, and 2,183 tons of rye offal 
were produced. 

The Census figures on flour pro- 
duction represent the output of all 
commercial mills in the U.S. About 
97% of the totals are reported by the 
375 largest mills, and the balance is 
estimated. 

Wheat Flour Production, by States} 
May, 1955 and Comparisons 


(Thousand sacks) 





Monthly 
May April Ave. 
State 1955 1955 1954 
California 422 448 
Colorado 303 
Illinois ° 1,095 1 
indiana ... ° 238 
lowa ... . 334 
Kansas... hate 2,315 2,2 
Michigan . ° 176 } 
Minnesota eee 2,009 1,93 
Missouri ... 1,440 1,458 
Montana 249 230 
Nebraska . 487 i83 
New York 2,176 2,137 
North Dakota 216 167 
Ohio . 4 990 831 
Oklahoma . . 766 803 
Oregon ... 555 574 
Texas 4 861 945 
Utah .. . . 339 377 
Washington 705 728 
Other States ood 1,647 *1,541 
Total . 17,523 *17,428 18,480 
*Revised 
#Data are estimated, based on reports with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Estimates 
are shown only for states in which the mills 


reporting each month accounted for more 
than 90 percent of the total production dur- 
ing 1950. 
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U.S. Claim Against 
Bankrupt Firm Settled 


WICHITA, KANSAS Agreement 
was reached here on a pian for credi- 
tors of the bankrupt Kanorado (Kan- 
sas) Grain & Supply Co. to continue 
operations of the firm and to credit 
earnings against creditor’s claims. 
Federal Judge Fred C. Hill approved 
the creditor’s proposal in which 
the government’s claim of $178,000 
against the firm is to be settled for 
$110,000 in cash payment. 

The payment will include $22,000 
to be paid by the receiver, $30,000 by 
the family of one of the former part- 
ners, $30,000 by the Lorenz Grain Co., 
Salina, a creditor; and $14,000 each 
by two warehouse bonding companies. 

The Lorenz Grain Co. will operate 
the property under lease from the 
new corporation formed by creditors. 

August Wahl, who with August 
Reents owned the Kanorado firm, is 
awaiting sentence after pleading 
guilty to a charge of conspiracy and 
conversion of government grain. The 
trial of Mr. Reents is scheduled for 
next fall. 








July 19, 1955 


No Early Opening 
Seen for Closed 
Blair Flour Mill 


KANSAS CITY There are no 
plans for immediate operation of the 
Blair flour mill at Atchison, officials 
of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, said this week. The Rodney firm 
purchased the flour milling plant and 
the adjoining elevator properties a 
week following an announcement by 
the Blair Milling & Elevator Co. that 
flour production would be halted. Mill- 
ing operations ceased July 16. 

The Blair company will continue to 
operate a package goods department 
of the business, which packs cake 
flours, pancake mixes and _ similar 
lines, as well as the company’s 
formula feed plant and elevator at 
another Atchison location. 

The Blair flour mill has a capacity 
of 4,600 cwt. per day in two units 
with an adjoining elevator of 350,000 
bu. capacity. 


——BREAD 
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Hammond Moves 
To Transfer Bag 


Business to Hudson 


WELLSBURG, W. VA—M. J. 
Davis, president of Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co., announced this week that 
the directors of the company have 
approved a proposal for the transfer 
of the company’s paper bag manufac- 
turing business to Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp. in exchange for stock of 
that company. 

The proposed exchange under which 
Hammond shareholders will receive 
2.35 shares of the class A common 
stock of Hudson for each Hammond 
share now held will be presented for 
approval to the Hammond sharehold- 
ers at a special meeting to be held 
July 29. 

The Hammond paper board mill, 
located in Welisburg, is, however, not 
included in the exchange. It will be 
taken over by a new corporation to 
be organized under a new name, by 
Hammond shareholders. 

Hudson will continue the present 
operation of the bag manufacturing 
business, with the same Hammond 
executive, sales and employee person- 
nel. The Wellsburg, Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas, and Charlotte, N.C., plants 
of Hammond fit into the marketing 
and distribution pattern of Hudson 
and it is expected that the activities 
of each of these plants will be ex- 
panded as time goes on. Sales opera- 
tions still will be under the Hammond 
name. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. owns 
large woodlands in Maine and Florida 
and has three plants in Florida, Maine 
and Vermont. At its large kraft mill 
at Palatka, Fla., kraft paper, espe- 
cially fabricated for use in multi- 
wall paper shipping sacks such as 
those now made in the Hammond 
plants, is produced, and converting 
facilities for such sacks are also 
operated. 

Mr. Davis explained that in recent 
years the trend toward integration 
has pointed up the desirability of a 
closer relationship between raw ma- 
terials and finished product. The pres- 
ent transaction, Mr. Davis stated, 
linking as it does the manufacture of 
multiwall paper bags to essential raw 
materials, back through the paper 
and pulp, to the forests themselves, 
offers distinct advantages to the 
Hammond shareholders, customers 
and employees. 
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Proposed Changes in Official 
Standards for Wheat Listed 


CHICAGO—Some of the ideas to 
be considered in connection with pro- 
posed revisions of the official stand- 
ards for wheat have been outlined by 
the Millers National Federation. 

The MNF, in a recent bulletin, 
pointed out that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is planning to 
hold a conference the last week of 
September in Washington to get un- 
der way the program of considering 
a general revision of the official wheat 
standards. It is expected that various 
farm and trade organizations will be 
invited to send representatives to the 
meeting and that consideration will 
be given at that time to any pro- 
posals for changes which may be 
suggested. 

The USDA, for some time, has been 
studying various ideas for changes, 
the MNF noted. Some of the ideas 
are USDA's, while some have been 
proposed by others. 


Ideas Under Study 

The MNF listed the following ideas 
as being among those which have 
been under at least some study: 

“1. Establish some kind of sepa- 
rate classification for wheats which 
have inferior baking characteristics. 
How extensive this. classification 
might be is conjectural, but the idea 
is about which the most talk has 
been heard is that of separate classi- 
fication for such wheats as Rex 
among the soft whites, and the Chief- 
kan-Red Chief-Early Blackhull group 
of varieties among the hard red win- 
ters. The sedimentation test is urged 
by some investigators as being ade- 
quate to use for this separation, but 
others are highly skeptical about its 
practical value. The farm organiza- 
tions have particularly been urging 
varietal grading. 

“2. USDA licensing of protein lab- 
oratories, and stating protein con- 
tent on wheat grade certificates as a 
matter of information. 

“3. Establish moisture limits by 
grades. This was formerly in effect, 
but was changed some years ago to 
the present practice, which is not 
satisfactory in some areas. 

“4. Make contamination a grading 
factor. This could be the most con- 


troversial proposal to come up. Some 
parts of the grain trade are bitterly 
opposed to any step in this direction; 
others feel that if the requirements 
are not made too stringent in the 
beginning, this is a proper program. 
The present Food and Drug limits are 
considerably more liberal than those 
which millers have had to set for 
themselves. It will not be an easy 
thing to write a contamination rule 
which will be practical for everyone, 
but we find a fairly general con- 
sensus that this is the time to make a 
start in obtaining grade recognition 
of contamination in wheat. 


Reduce Number of Classes 

“5. Reduce the number of sub- 
classes. This is probably of most im- 
portance to grain inspectors. 

“6. Reduce the permissive amount 
of foreign material in wheat. This is 
being urgently advocated by several 
of the farm organizations which 
have been studying foreign outlets 
for wheat and the effect of American 
grading upon foreign demand. 

“7. Reduce the permitted amount 
of wheat of other classes. These 
limits have been reduced somewhat 
in the past, but it is asserted that 
they could be tightened still further.” 

Many other ideas for changes 
probably will be offered, too, the 
MNF said, but the above list includes 
the chief suggestions which will be 
under consideration. 

Hearings to Be Held 

The September conference will 
mark the first time in 20 years that 
general consideration has been given 
to wheat grade changes. No final con- 
clusions, however, are expected im- 
mediately. It is believed that public 
hearings will be held in the fall or 
winter, and specific proposals for 
grade changes will probably be made 
then. 

The federation’s part in the grade 
revision program will be handled by 
the grain grades committee, headed 
by W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis. Also, the MNF has ap- 
pointed a special consultant on grain 
grades. (See accompanying story.) 


Modernization of Grade Standards 
Essential, Farm Bureau Head Says 


ST. PAUL—Modernization of grad- 
ing standards was cited here last 
yeek as an essential step in the solu- 
tion of the current wheat problem by 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Mr. Shuman spoke at the annual ban- 
quet of the American Farm Research 
Assn. 

The AFBF president expressed the 
hope that cooperative leaders will 
lend their support to the revision of 
grading standards for wheat now un- 
der consideration by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“One of the ways in which we can 
secure market expansion for com- 
modities such as wheat now in a sur- 
plus position is through adoption of a 
high quality wheat program,” Mr. 
Shuman said. 

“It is quite disappointing to note 
that often times marketing agencies, 
even cooperative grain marketing in- 
terests, have resisted efforts to bring 
about needed revision in our grain 
standards.” 


Current supplies of certain com- 
modities are a challenge to market- 
ing organizations, both cooperative 
and private, he said. 

“Marketing organizations must 
work towards better methods and 
greater efficiency in the marketing, 
processing and distribution of farm 
products so that we can move these 
abundant supplies into channels of 
consumption rather than into govern- 
ment storage,” Mr. Shuman said. 

“Unfortunately, it appears that 
some of the large cooperatives are 
more interested in building storage 
elevators for holding government- 
owned grain than in supporting the 
things that have to be done to solve 
our market problems. 

“Some cooperative groups have 
been among the leading supporters 
of the 90% price support program 
which has contributed to our present 
surplus problem and in the process 
made a great deal of storage busi- 


” 


ness. 


il 





Walter H. Mills 


MNF Grain Grades 
Consultant Appointed 


CHICAGO—Walter H. Mills, Min- 
neapolis, formerly with General Mills, 
Inc., has been employed by the Mill- 
ers National Federation as special 
consultant on grain grades. 

His employment, the MNF ex- 
plained, is occasioned by the forth- 
coming general consideration of 
changes in the official wheat stand- 
ards. Mr. Mills will be the staff ex- 
ecutive in charge of preparing and 
presenting the millers’ position on 
any issues which arise as a result 
of the grade revision program. He 
will work under the direction of -the 
grain grades committee. 

Mr. Mills retired several months 
ago from General Mills after spend- 
ing his entire career in the GMI grain 
department, including a number of 
years as head of the department. 

“Mr. Mills has unusual qualifications 
for this assignment, having appeared 
in grain grades hearings from time 
to time for almost 40 years and also 
having an extensive technical know- 
ledge of the grain business from a 
mill standpoint in every milling area,” 
the MNF said. 
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Pillsbury Transfers 


Emery C. Swanson 


MINNEAPOLIS—Roy K. Durham, 
director of quality control for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has announced that 
Emery C. Swanson, associate director 
of quality control, has moved from 
the Springfield, Ill., plant to the com- 
pany’s headquarters at Minneapolis. 
He will continue to supervise the 
overall quality control program at 
the Pillsbury plants producing pre- 
pared mixes for both the grocery and 
institutional trade. 


Donald C. Meek, as quality control 
manager at the Springfield plant, will 
be in charge of the department at 
that location. 

Mr. Swanson joined Pillsbury in 
1948. He received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in biochemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and his master’s 
degree in cereal technology at Kansas 
State College. He is a member of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists and other organizations. 

Mr. Meek, a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, was an in- 
structor at Penn State prior to join- 
ing Pillsbury. He is chairman of the 
St. Louis section of the AACC. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture disclosed this 
week in its Wheat Situation report 
that for the coming crop year, there 
is a total supply of approximately 
1,875 million bushels of wheat and 
that the carryover as of June 30, 
1955, amounted to 1,015 million bush- 
els. Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
accounted for approximately 1 billion 
bushels of the carryover, represent- 
ing about an all-time high for gov- 
ernment ownership of the bread grain. 

Cautiously, USDA estimates that 
there may be some small reduction 
in the wheat carryover as of June 30, 
1956, if disappearance equals that 
of the past crop year. Exports in 
1954-55 have been estimated at 
about 270 million bushels. This cau- 
tion seems conservative with virtually 
every wheat producing area in the 
world reporting better than adequate 
crops and indicating that the do- 
mestic demand will be down, and in 
some consequential areas export pos- 
sibilities are up. 

This situation exists in both Tur- 
key and France, Last year Turkey 
was a big claimant for U.S. wheat to 
meet a peculiar trading situation for 
that nation where imports of wheat 
were required to balance out export 
commitments which had been made 
from the 1953 Turkey wheat crop. It 
was a Statistical supply deficit rather 
than an actual one—one which is not 
likely to be repeated in the coming 
crop year. 

Problems for USDA 

There is little unexpected in the 
Wheat Situation report, but there is 
much to add woes to the problems of 
a top USDA policy maker, James 
McConnell, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture, in an analysis of the make- 
up of the crop carryover. 

The problem is—shall the assistant 
secretary of agriculture be buried 
under an overwhelming supply of 
wheat without some constructive as- 
sistance from Congress? 

Deep consideration is due an analy- 
sis of the composition of the billion- 
bushel carryover held by CCC. The 
USDA report fixes the billion-bushel 
carryover as follows: Hard red win- 
ter wheat, 682 million bushels; soft 
red wheat, 47 million; hard red spring 
wheat, 147 million; and soft white 
wheat on the Pacific Coast 124 mil- 
lion. 

The hard red spring wheat carry- 
over has been reduced by approxi- 
mately 49 million bushels since last 
year, but in the hard red winter and 
white wheat categories, the bursting 
seams of the warehouses have been 
bulged even further by the red win- 
ter and Pacific Coast wheats. 


Export Incentives 

Those who are concerned with the 
dominant position of CCC in the 
wheat market may well study the 
effects of U.S. export incentives. The 
International Wheat Agreement sub- 
sidy program plus sales of light 
weight wheat for feed amounted to 
152.4 million bushels. The parallel 
subsidy payment to nations outside 
the TWA took 49.2 million bushels. 
Flour sales financed under GR-262, 
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USDA Report Points Up 
Large Wheat Supplies; 
Export Prospects Dim 


the general subsidy payment pro- 
gram outside TWA, amounted to 18.4 
million bushels of wheat. 

And here is the big joker in the 
export deal. Under provisions of PL 
480, effective since Jan. 1, 1955, ex- 
ports of wheat have amounted to 
only 24.2 million bushels—and as 
yet there has been no disclosure of 
the terms under which this wheat 
has been sold. It is no secret that 
within U.S. official circles there is 
the strong implication that these 
sales have been little better than 
bargain basement deals which might 
otherwise have been concluded as 
dollar sales in most instances. 

USDA, in issuing it Wheat Situa- 
tion report, sees some small bullish 
indications for the coming market- 
ing year. Officials cite the narrow- 
ness between production and demand 
for new crop wheat and estimate that 
the 1955-56 marketing year prices 
may average close to effective loan 
rates. 

World Supply Outlook 

That supposition, of course, must 
have taken into consideration the 
world supply outlook which USDA 
now forecasts briefly as follows: 

Northern hemisphere crops will be 
slightly larger than in 1954. Carry- 
over stocks in those countries will 
be slightly larger, and the world 
supply of wheat may be at a new 
record level. 

Western European crops, says 
USDA will be variable. On the bull- 
ish front, USDA says the Spanish 
crop will be below the low 1954 crop 
outturn and the Portuguese crop will 
be only two thirds of 1954. 


On the other hand, the French 
crop is said to be excellent—a re- 
port confirmed by general comments 
which disclose that France will be an 
exporter of consequence this year. 
USDA says Germany, which is a sub- 
stantial importer, has had a generally 
satisfactory crop. 

In the Danube basin, even Yugo- 
slavia, for the past two years a re- 
ceiver of substantial amounts of U.S. 
wheat, has a fall wheat crop now 
reported in excellent condition. East 
German, Polish and Czech crops are 
said to be good to much better than 
last year. 


Increases Reported 

Outside France itself, North Afri- 
can crops are now estimated at 10% 
below last year, but in Egypt the 
wheat crop is reported at the record 
level of 1954. 

Noteworthy is the comment that in 
Asia, wheat production will be above 
last year, and emphasis is given to 
Turkey, where a large 1955 harvest is 
forecast with a “substantial surplus 
available for export.” 

In India, USDA notes, “production 
is large and unofficial sources say 
that the outturn is sufficient for do- 
mestic needs for the current season.” 

USDA reports that world wheat 
trade for 1954-55 amounted to ap- 
proximately 940 million bushels and 
that Canada’s contribution to the 
world wheat movement was reduced 
in that crop year. 

Only the most buoyant extrovert 
can find comfort in this report for 
the coming year for wheat. 





George Patchin 


Patchin Appraisals 
Incorporates and 


Names Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — George Patchin 
has announced the incorporation of 
his company Patchin Appraisals, 
with himself as president. Appointed 
vice presidents are Robert H. Dun- 
ham and Robert H. Van Valkenburg. 
George Patchin, Jr. is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Patchin Appraisals, Inc. does ap- 
praisal work for many of the major 
milling and grain firms. 

Mr. Patchin was elected recently 
to senior membership in the Am- 
erican Society of Appraisers. 


July 19, 1955 


Peru to Take More 
Wheat or Flour by 
PL 480 Authority 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a further authorization to the govern- 
ment of Peru under Public Law 480. 
The authorization will finance the 
purchase of wheat and wheat flour to 
the value of $3.4 million. The previous 
authority was for $3,020,000. 

The amended authorization extends 
the period for sales contracts be- 
tween suppliers and importers from 
Aug. 31, 1955 to Oct. 31. The delivery 
date also was extended. Delivery to 
importers, bulk wheat f.o.b. and flour 
f.a.s or f.o.b. vessel U.S. ports can be 
made up to Nov. 30, 1955. The final 
date previously was Sept. 30. 

USDA adds that up to June 30 
programs for the sale of surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies under PL 480 reach a total 
Commodity Credit Corp. cost of 
$468.8 million with an export market 
value of $360.8 miilion. Sales have 
been made to 17 countries and in- 
cluded were 53 million bu. of wheat 
as well as tobacco, cotton and cotton- 
seed oil. 
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AOM, AACC Units 
Plan Joint Meeting 


BUFFALO — Dates have been set 
for a joint meeting of the Niagara 
District of the Association of Opera- 





tive Millers and the Toronto and 
Niagara Frontier Sections of the 
American Association of Cereal 


Chemists. 
The meeting will be held Nov. 5 
at the Guild Inn, Scarborough, Ont. 





U.S. Share of IWA Business 
Shows Gains with Flour a 
Major Stabilizing Factor 


WASHINGTON—tThe sales quotas 
to the exporting nations participating 
in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment disclose a better record as of 
July 8, 1955 than they did a year 
earlier as far as total deliveries are 
concerned, but within the sales rec- 
ords of the individual exporting na- 
tions there have been some sharp 
changes. 

For example, for the date named 
above export sales of wheat and wheat 
flour by exporting nations in the 
1954-55 crop year under the pact are 
reported by the wheat council as 
amounting to 7833.2 thousand metric 
tons whereas a year earlier sales 
amounted to only 6054.8 thousand 
metric tons. 

Within the individual exporting na- 
tions however this over-all pattern 
shows some significant alterations, 
particularly since U.S. exports to 
Western European nations lost the 
incentive of heavy economic aid to 
large wheat buying Western Euro- 
pean nations in the 1954-55 crop 
year. 

This is what the record shows: For 
the 1954-55 crop year the U.S. ex- 
ported 3080.9 thousand metric tons 
of wheat and 665.8 thousand metric 
tons of wheat flour. These figures 
represent respective gains as follows: 
778.5 thousand metric tons of wheat 
and 17.6 thousand metric tons of 
wheat flour. 


Breaking down the wheat flour 
category further by national purchas- 
ing by the importing nations from 
the U.S., the U.S. mills better than 
held their ground in flour exports to 
Cuba, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines and Venezuela. In the Latin 
American markets outside Cuba and 
Venezuela U.S. flour shipments under 
IWA for the 1954-55 crop year 
amounted to approximately 138.5 
thousand metric tons as compared 
with 130.3 thousand metric tons the 
year earlier. 

While the U.S. records disclose an 
increase of nearly three quarters of a 
million metric tons of wheat and a 
slight increase in flour sales it is note- 
worthy that in the instance of flour 
sales, the milling industry position of 
the steadiness of flour exports is sub- 
stantiated, whereas the U.S. wheat 
sales are blown up by such unusual 
exports to Brazil and other nations 
where unusual conditions influenced 
the purchase of U.S. wheat. The U.S. 
flour market reflects none of these 


spectacular swings but affirms 
through its stability the repeated 
statements to Congress made by 


Herman Fakler, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, insisting that the U.S. milling 
industry cannot be ignored as a most 
important factor in disposing of 
wheat in the form of flour to foreign 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS The following 
domestic wheat sales and exchanges 
were reported during the period July 


8-14: 

291 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 13.65% prot., 
sold at $2.67%, in store, Duluth, 291 bu. No. 
1 H.W wheat 12 prot., purchased at 
$2.56, in store, Duluth 

14,358 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 13.10% prot., 
sold at $2.55, in store, Duluth 

3.541 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 13 prot., 
sold at $2.59%, in store, Minneapolis 

15,300 bu. N 3 DNS wheat, 13% prot., 
sold at $2.57, f.o.b., Duluth. 

40,026 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 13.7% prot., 
sold at $2.53, in store, Minneapolis 

307 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 12.4% prot., sold 
at $2.62%, in store, Duluth. 77 bu 5 
amber durum, purchased at $3.05, in store, 
St. Paul. 230 bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 13% 
prot., purchased at $2.64%, in store st 
Paul 

11,867 bu. No. 1 DHW wheat, 15 prot., 


sold at $2.74%, f.o.b., 


Minneapolis, 
891 bu. red durum sold at $2.44, in store, 
Minneapolis 


Cumulative domestic sales reported 
during the period July 8-14 at Minne- 
apolis are as follows: 1,007,409 bu. 
wheat, 263,576 bu. corn, 210,364 bu. 
barley, 30,086 bu. oats, 49,956 bu. rye, 
134,522 bu. flax, 139,733 bu. soybeans 
and 29,704 ewt. milo. In addition, 
1,015,000 bu. flaxseed were sold and 
20,300,000 Ib. resultant oil were pur- 
chased. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales during the week ending July 13 
were as follows: 32,061 bu. barley, 
45,672 bu. barley for drouth relief, 
34,811 bu. oats for drouth relief, 25,- 
763 cwt. grain sorghum for drouth 
relief and 6,553 bu. rye. 

v ¥ 

CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ending July 14 
have been reported as follows: 570,431 
bu. corn, 345,302 bu. wheat, 31,482 bu. 
oats, 897 bu. flaxseed, 104,558 bu. soy- 
beans and 5,306 bu. barley. Of the 
total reported, 102,265 bu. corn and 


850 bu. wheat were sold from bin 
sites. 
v ¥ 
DALLAS—Domestic sales reported 


for the week ending July 15 are as 
follows: 1,034 bu. wheat, 234,996 bu. 
grain sorghum, 336,569 bu. oats, 25,- 
000 bu. corn, 235 bu. rye and 2,117 
tons broken rice. 


y 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS The following 
wheat export sales were reported dur- 
ing the period July 8-14: 


22.474 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 13.65% prot., 
at $1.76%, in store, Duluth 

58 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 14.52 prot., 
at $1.85, in stor Duluth 

291 bu. No Ll WwW wheat, 12° prot., 
at $1.63%, in ste Duluth. 

150,000 bu light test weight wheat, at 
$1.30, f.o.b., Duluth Bi 

8.186 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 14.75% prot., 


at $1.87, in store, Duluth. 


9.969 bu. No. 1 DHW wheat, 13.14% prot., 


at $1.73, in store, Minneapolis. 

230 bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 13 prot., 
at $1.72%, in store, St. Paul 

92 bu. No. 1 DHW wheat, 13.05% prot., 
at $1.86%, in store, Minneapolis 

77 bu. No. 5 amber durum, at $2,12%, 


in store, St. Paul 

Cumulative export sales during the 
period July 8-14 were reported as fol- 
lows: 193,241 bu. wheat, 850,000 bu. 
corn, 2,160,000 barley and 1,455,000 
bu. oats. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND—The following wheat 
export sales were reported during the 
period July 7-13: 


white wheat, at $1.22%, basis 


northwest coast. 


2.330 bu 
track, 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





1,338 bu. white wheat, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

1,806 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at $1.49, 
basis track, northwest coast. 


at $1.23%, 


336,000 bu. white wheat, at $1.61%, basis 
f.o.b. ship, northwest coast. 

7,244 bu. white wheat, at $1.93, in store 
basis. 

7,757 bu. white wheat, at $1.94, in store 
basis. 

30,080 bu. DHW wheat, at $2.12, in store 
basis. 

13,787 bu. white wheat, at $1.24%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

389 bu. DHW wheat, at $1.24%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

2,454 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at 


$1.48%, basis track, northwest coast 
559 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at $1.49, 
basis track, northwest coast. 


140 bu. DNS wheat, 12% prot., at $1.46, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

124 bu. DNS, 13% prot., at $1.59%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

4,893 bu. HWB wheat, at $1.29%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

7.348 bu. white wheat, at $1.60%, basis 
in store. 

7,553 bu. white wheat, at $2.32%, basis, 
in store. 

11,941 bu. DHW wheat, at $1.60%, basis, 
in store. 

54,057 bu. DHW wheat, at $2.12, basis, 
in store. 

15,515 bu. DHW wheat, at $2.32%, basis, 
in store. 

334,364 bu. white wheat, at $1.61%, f.o.b. 
ship, northwest coast. 

1,842 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot. at 
$1.47%, basis track, northwest coast. 

559 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at $1.48%, 


basis track, northwest coast. 
943 bu. HWB wheat, 10% prot., 
basis track, northwest coast. 


at $1.30%, 


140 bu. DNS wheat, 12% prot., at $1.46%, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

1,468 bu. DNS wheat, 13% prot., at 
$1.58%, basis track, northwest coast. 

15,000 bu. HWB wheat, at $2.12, in store 
basis. 

276 bu. white wheat, at $1.24%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

1,398 bu. white wheat, at $1.26%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

100,002 bu. HWB wheat, at $2.12, basis, 


in store. 





Kansas Farmers Will 
Get Concho Wheat 


Variety Next Year 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Seed of 
the new wheat variety Concho will 
be available for planting on Kansas 
farms for the first time this fall, ac- 
cording to Arthur D. Weber, direc- 
tor of the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

About 8,000 bu. of certified Concho 
seed was grown this year by the sta- 
tion and the Kansas Hybrids Assn. 
in Barber, Barton, Finney, Franklin, 
Haskell, Pawnee, Reno, Riley, Scott 
and Stafford Counties. 

This seed will be distributed to 
farmers in central Kansas and for 
planting on irrigated land in south- 
western Kansas. The final selection 
of growers who receive seed will be 
made from county nominations by 
the experiment station seed distribu- 
tion committee. 

Concho has equalled Pawnee and 
Ponca in yields on dryland at the 
Hutchinson experiment field the last 
three years, has exceeded them in 
yield at Manhattan, and has been a 
top yielder under irrigation at the 
Garden City branch station the last 
three years. 

It was recommended by the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
for its high yield, test weight equal 
to that of Pawnee, resistance to leaf 
rust, bunt, and soil-borne mosaic and 
its tolerance of streak mosaic. 

Concho is not so winterhardy as 
Pawnee. It is susceptible to hessian 
fly, stem rust and loose smut. It has 
a mellow gluten, stronger than 
Pawnee, Triumph, and Wichita but 
weaker than Comanche, Cheyenne, 
Ponca, Tenmarq and Turkey. 





19,719 bu. white wheat, 
track, northwest coast. 

148 bu. DHW wheat, 
track, northwest coast. 

124 bu. DHW wheat, 10% prot., at $1.27%, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

1,394 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.47%, basis track, northwest coast. 

140 bu. DNS wheat, 12% prot., at $1.45%, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

1,715 bu. DNS, 13% prot., at $1.58%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

6,604 bu. DNS, 14% prot., at $1.68%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

229 bu. HWB wheat, 10% prot., at $1.32%, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

324,800 bu. white wheat, at $1.61%, 
ship, northwest coast. 


at $1.26%, 
at $1.26%, 


basis 


basis 


f.o.b. 


Cumulative export sales during the 
week ending July 13 were as follows: 
1,316,291 bu. wheat and 2,152,178 bu. 
barley. 

¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales during the week ending July 14 
were reported as follows: 2,177,900 
bu. corn and 521,519 bu. wheat. 


¥ ¥ 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bids will be 
opened July 21 on 3,000,000 bu. light 
weight wheat for export. Of the total, 
1,000,000 bu. are stored in Minne- 
apolis and the remainder in Duluth- 
Superior. Bids will be taken July 20 
on 1,000,000 bu. No. 2 heavy white 
oats for export, and bids will be taken 
July 21 on 500,000 bu. barley for ex- 
port. Bids were to have been received 
July 19 on 1,000,000 bu. No. 2 yellow 
corn for export, stored in Minne- 
apolis. On July 15, bids were opened 
on 500,000 bu. No. 1 flaxseed for ex- 
port, stored at Duluth. 
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DALLAS—-Bids will be opened July 
20 on 84,883 bu. oats stored in the 
south. 

¥ ¥ 


Wheat Exchange Policy 


MINNEAPOLIS — Announcement 
has been made of the following policy 
to be used in future transactions on 
wheat exchanges: 

1. CCC will exchange wheat in 
country elevator position for wheat 
grading No. 2 or better “in store” ter- 
minal elevator position, but will not 
pay for any protein premium in the 
wheat it receives in excess of the pro- 
tein premium used in computing the 
price of the wheat it sells. 

2. CCC country prices shall be the 
higher of (1) local market price or 
(2) the spot terminal price (inbound 
track terminal price) less freight and 
tax and less commission applicable in 
accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the grain exchange serving 
the market on which the country 
price is based. 

3. The terminal price to be paid 
by CCC shall be the spot terminal 
price (inbound track terminal price) 
plus terminal charges, not in excess 
of 24%¢ per bushel. 

4. CCC, until further notice, will 
not accept any wheat not quoted in 
the official market publications record 
Exchanges. 
covering wheat sold on the Minne- 
apolis, Duluth or Sioux City Grain 
Exchanges. 





USDA Clarifies 


Figures on 
Soybean Estimate 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Crop Reporting 
Service announced this week that its 
total supply report for soybeans as 
of Oct. 1, 1954, estimated at approxi- 
mately 344 million bushels of new 
crop plus carry-in, included 6 million 
bushels of new crop beans which had 
been crushed in September, 1954. 

This quantity of new crop beans in 
the report would reduce the size of 
the error sensed in the July crop re- 
port which had a total of 33 million 
bushels of beans in farm stock posi- 
tions as of July 1, 1955. This figure 
set experts to analyzing the soybean 
crop estimate and they came up with 
a conclusion that the crop had been 
over-estimated by as much as 20 mil- 
lion bushels. 

This latest disclosure by USDA 
tends to modify the effects of the al- 
leged error in the over-all report of 
Oct. 1, 1954, and now reduces the 
size of the crop report error to ap- 
proximately 8-10 million bushels. 

Under these circumstances, the 
market effect of the error is erased, 
particularly when it is known that 
Commodity Credit Corp. will prob- 
ably move its loan-default take-over 
stocks into market channels as quick- 
ly as possible at firm-price levels and 
qualify any market effects of an ex- 
cusable error in the official report. 

The final soybean stock position re- 
port will be issued later this month, 
its date depending on the issuance of 
the Census Bureau’s report on crush- 
ers’ activities. Ordinarily the Census 
Bureau report would be available 
July 28. But if it is delayed until July 
29, the USDA crop estimate of stock 
position of beans will be available 
July 29. 


Grain Futures 
Trading Down 
10% for Year 


WASHINGTON—In a report issued 
this week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture it is disclosed that grain 
futures trading in leading agricultural 
commodity markets in the year 
ended June 30 decreased by 10.6% 
from the previous year. 

Figures from the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority show that futures 
trading in all grains on all markets 
amounted to 12.7 billion bu., com- 
pared with 14.2 billion bu. in 1953-54. 

Trading in wheat futures on all 
markets totaled 3,969,072,000  bu., 
16.7% below the previous year’s total 
of 4,763,276,000 bu. 

By markets the wheat figures re- 
ported by CEA are as follows: Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, 3,222,892,000 
bu., a decrease of 16.4% from the 
previous year’s total of 3,855,122,000 
bu.; Chicago Open Board of Trade, 
76,127,000 bu., an increase of 8.2% 
over last year’s 70,361,000 bu.; Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, 343,826,000 
bu., a drop of 11.9% under last year’s 
390,256,000 bu.; Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, 325,249,000 bu., a decrease 
of 27.1% from the previous year’s 
446,133,000 bu.; Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange, 593,000 bu., down 4.5% 
from last year’s 621,000 bu.; Seattle 
Grain Exchange, 385,000 bu., a drop 
of 50.8% from the 783,000 bu. total 
of the year before. 

Soybeans continued to hold the 
major speculative interest in the Chi- 
cago grain futures market, the report 
said. 

Futures trading in soybean oil on 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
New York Produce Exchange, and in 
cottonseed oil on the New York ex- 
change, showed minor decreases dur- 
ing the year. 

Trading in corn, primarily at Chi- 
cago, amounted to 2.2 billion bu., 
down 5.6% from last year. 
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27 Million Sacks of Hard 
Winters Sold in Big 
Push; Spring Sales Spurt 


Final estimates of the total hard 
winter wheat flour bookings in the 
big surge last week now amount to 
27 million sacks. This far surpasses 
the total of 20 million sacks that was 
such a spectacular performance a 
year ago. 

Late last week a good round of 
spring wheat flour business was trans- 
acted as prices dropped substantially 
from the week before and discounts 
were offered for shipment after Sept. 
15. Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 243% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 113% the previous week. 
Additional bookings were being made 
over the week-end. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
reached the fabulous figure of 2,368% 
of capacity, representing about six 
months of normal operations. 

Sales in the central states averaged 
about 550% of capacity. Soft wheat 
flour sales were somewhat slower 
than in the previous week, with most 
interest in cracker-cookie types. 

The big waves of hard winter wheat 
flour buying this year and last year, 
which were similar in several re- 
spects, are unique in flour milling his- 
tory in the extent to which flour buy- 
ers and sellers agreed that the time 
and price were right. Such wide- 
spread meshing of ideas never oc- 
curred before in war or peace. 

Some bakers last week bought an 
estimated eight months supplies, but 
the majority were within the range 
of four to six months, with an indus- 
try average of somewhere around five 
and a half months. 

U.S. flour production averaged 87% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
78% the previous week and 93% a 
year ago. Operations were stepped up 
in all areas except the Pacific North- 
west. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A good round of 
spring wheat flour business got un- 
der way late last week, following up 
the very extensive buying of hard 
winter wheat flour early in the period. 
Buying started on July 15 when a 
price basis was reached that provided 
for a discount to be effective on a 
new crop basis on that portion of the 
contracts to be completed after Oct. 1 
—or Sept. 15 in some instances. 

Volume of sales for spring wheat 
mills, practically all of which was ac- 
cumulated July 15, averaged 243% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
113% the previous week and 100% a 
year ago. Some additional business 
was transacted over the week-end 
and July 18 as well. It was not known 
how extensive this later buying was 
as some trade sources indicated rather 
heavy bookings while others said the 
bulk of the business for the present 
appeared to have been completed 
July 15. 

The booking price level, based on a 
standard patent figure of $6.05@6.07, 
bulk, represented a drop of 27@29¢ 
from the quotations prevailing the 
previous Friday as wheat prices, par- 
ticularly premiums, tumbled sharply. 
The 20¢ sack discount which prevails 
on later shipments puts the new crop 
price about 10¢ under the level at 
which the first substantial new crop 
business was booked a year ago dur- 
ing early August. 


Wheat prices at Minneapolis cur- 
rently do not vary greatly from those 
prevailing when large business was 
done last summer, and the lower price 
provided in the discount apparently 
anticipates a drop in premiums. 

Family flour trade remained quiet 
last week, with no changes made in 
prices of nationally-advertised brands. 
Prices of other brands were reduced, 
however. 

For some mills clear flour made up 
a large portion of trade last week. 
The new crop discount did not apply 
to clear sales, it was reported. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 75% of capacity, compared 
with 71% the previous week and 87% 
a year ago. For the entire North- 
west, production averaged 70% of 
capacity, compared with 65% the 
week before and 80% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 103% of capacity, compared 
with 88% the week before and 106% 
a year ago. 

Quotations July 15, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.31@6.43, 
short patent $6.41@6.53, high gluten 
$6.96@7.08, first clear $5.76@6.12, 
whole wheat $6.21@6.43, family $6.41 


@7.65. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: After setting an all- 
time record last week, sales of flour 
have dropped back to almost nominal 
proportions. An occasional buyer, 
previously missed, comes along now 
and then, mostly in the family flour 
division, but there are very few who 
withstood the tidal wave of last week. 

Estimates of total sales in the big 
buying splurge have risen to 27 mil- 
lion sacks, completely overshadowing 
the previous record of 20 million a 
year ago. Most bakers are now cover- 


ed for at least four months, and a 
majority for longer than that, with 
some as far ahead as eight months. 
Buyers, large and small, acquired 
their flour in huge chunks last week, 
otherwise it would have been im- 
possible to make the bookings in the 
relatively brief period extending over 
three days. 

Sales percentages of hard winter 
wheat mills reached a phenomenal 
2.368% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 120% in the previous 
week and 60% a year ago. 

This average, which is nearly 24 
times the rated weekly capacity in 
the area, assured mills of six months 
of normal operations. This is the 
largest unfilled order balance ever 
accumulated in the Southwest. Bak- 
ers are booked now for normal re- 
quirements of hard winter wheat 
flour for better than five and a half 
months, and there are fairly liberal 
bookings of family flour, also. 

Last week also brought some im- 
provement in export flour interest, 
as a result of better subsidy rates. 
Sales to Latin America were fairly 
numerous, breaking a long period of 
poor volume. This activity was re- 
flected also in the clear market, and 
prices gained 5@15¢, second clears 
and high ash types being the most 
buoyant. 

With an adjustment to a new crop 
basis of forward bookings, bakery 
flour quotations are 16¢ lower than 
a week ago, while family prices re- 
main unchanged. 

Quotations, July 15, car lots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.82@5.92, standard 
patent $5.72@5.82, straight $5.67@ 
5.72: established brands of family 
flour $5.90@7.40, first clears $4.50@ 
5.20, second clears $4.30@4.40, 1% 
ash clears and higher $4.05@4.25. 

Hutchinson: Mills of theHutchinson 
area did a tremendous business last 
week as most of the trade entered 
the market Monday and Tuesday to 
book needs for the next four months. 
Some even made commitments for 
as much as seven months. Heavy 
wheat receipts, low inventories and 
minor price concessions by mills com- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Product Shipments Up Some; 
Concern over Rust Losses Grows 


Sales of durum granulars and oth- 
er blended durum products remained 
slack last week, but a slight upturn 
in shipments occurred as more maca- 
roni manufacturers made prepara- 
tions for resuming production after 
vacation periods. 

Production at mills last week was 
estimated at 58% of capacity, com- 
pared with 49% the previous week 
and 76% a year ago, and directions 
were reported to be showing slight 
further improvement this week. How- 
ever, no rush of shipments is antici- 
pated as manufacturers wish to keep 
their stocks on hand as low as pos- 
sible during warm weather. 

Buying also is likely to be delayed 
until a better picture of the crop size 
is available. Rust remains a threat 
to production, and according to some 
trade sources, the possibility of dam- 
age from this infection appears more 
menacing than it did a week ago 
because of the prevalence of humid 
weather in the growing areas. One 
report states that substantial dam- 
age to durum is now a certainty. 

One phase of the production out- 
look apparently overlooked in the 
government’s crop report is the size 
of the crop in Montana, where plant- 


ing was stepped up greatly this year. 
Private forecasters say a crop of 
6 to 7 million bushels in that state 
may be added to the total produced in 
the three main-producing states. 
Durum wheat at Minneapolis held 
at a top of $3.65 bu., and durum 
granular blends were quoted at $6.95 
cewt., bulk, Minneapolis, on July 15. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis July 15 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 





60 Ib. $3.55 @ 3.65 
59 Ib. 3.50@3.60 
58 Ib. 3.45@3.55 
57 Ib. 3.40@3.50 
56 Ib. 3.30@3.40 
55 Ib. 3.20 @3.30 
54 Ib. 3.05 @3.20 
53 Ib 2.85 @3.05 
52 Ib 2.65 @ 2.85 
Se DRk on cseksnnssdtececebietesect 2.45 @ 2.65 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
"eS | ee oe 168,500 97,683 58 
Previous week .... 168,500 *83,824 49 
SOP GEO i siwen auc 168,500 129,319 76 
Crop year 
production 
weer 26. DOGG vid vias hb aetndse cians See 
SOI TG, BPE. ciccsdvcanives ivavewss 259,235 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Quiet; Prices 
Generally Lower 


Millfeed markets were quiet last 
week, and the price trend was down- 
ward. Completion of large flour sales 
which entail long term mill opera- 
tions assured a better millfeed sup- 
ply. 

Formula feed business last week in 
the Northwest did not change too 
much, but there were some indica- 
tions of a slower pace and somewhat 
reduced plant operations. 

For the most part, the general pic- 
ture was the same. Poultry feed busi- 
ness continued rather slow, influenced 
by weak egg prices as well as the 
reduced numbers of young chickens. 

Reflecting the large pig crop, swine 
feed sales remained good. And turkey 
feed business again was seasonally 
large. Some feed firms indicated that 
dairy feed business was holding up 
fairly well, while others said rains 
and good pasture had reduced sales. 

Hay and oats harvesting activities 
on farms were expected to slow feed 
business in some sections. Also, cheap 
and abundant grain was a factor in 
limiting business. In this connection, 
some feed men have noted recently 
a trend toward more use of concen- 
trates as compared with other feeds. 

Plant operations last week were re- 
ported about steady to somewhat re- 
duced. Dealer stocks were reported 
low, but many buyers held back and 
watched market trends. 

No perceptible change took place 
in feed business last week in the 
Southwest, and the situation probab- 
ly can best be labeled a normal sum- 
mertime market. Millers describe 
sales as fair, with production totals 
running even with and a little below a 
year ago and considerably below the 
high June level. 

Nothing startling is showing up 
among individual feeds either. Chick 
feeds are falling off sharply and 
growing feeds picking up. Broiler 
feed volume is fairly good and tur- 
key feed tonnage growing seasonally. 
Fading pastures bring occasional re- 
ports of a slight advance in dairy 
feed sales. Cattle feed shipments re- 
main seasonally light. 

Mills are averaging running time 
of 4% to 5 days. 

Formula feed manufacturers were 
busy in the Chicago area during the 
week ending July 13 trying to work 
off an order backlog which accumu- 
lated during the week-long strike, 
which ended July 7. Plants were op- 
erating a full double shift and sev- 
eral firms operated and _ loaded 
trucks and railroad cars on Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

Despite increased production, many 
manufacturers were able to make 
only a small dent in the order back- 
log, which remained at a high four or 
five days by the end of the period. 
Observers said business was good, 
with a steady demand for a general 
line of feeds. Poultry feeds provided 
the volume, with turkey feeds 
mounting in importance. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,187 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 39,952 in the 
previous week and 46,837 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 93,452 
tons as compared with 103,481 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
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Big Flour Sales Dominate 
Wheat Market Action 


Heavy buying of flour last week 
overshadowed all other market news, 
and the wheat market responded ac- 
cordingly. Early in the period, when 
the big sales were under way, hedg- 
ing of the sales gave the market good 
support. However, later in the week 
when mill buying subsided, futures 
turned down as the pressure of sales 
made to hedge cash grain purchases 
once again dominated the winter 
wheat markets. The peak rush of 
marketings is over at Kansas City, 
but continued good receipts are 
anticipated as proportionately less 
wheat is going into loan this year. 
Cash wheat premiums tumbled at 
Minneapolis in view of good crop 
prospects and because of the adjust- 
ment of the government’s selling 
price to the lower support rate in 
effect on the 1955 crop. The July 
future at Minneapolis was off 4%¢ 
bu. for the week, and Chicago July 
dropped 3%¢ bu. Kansas City July 
slipped 1%¢ bu. Deferred futures de- 
clined at Kansas City and Chicago, 
but the distant deliveries were 
up a fraction to 1¢ at Minneapolis. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 18 were: Chicago—July $1.99%- 
2.00; September $2.01%-%, December 
$2.0534-4%4, March $2.044%2-%, May 
$2.00 34-14; Minneapolis—July $2.35%, 
September $2.29%, December $2.27% ; 
Kansas City—July $2.14%, Septem- 
ber $2.16%-2.17, December $2.18%- 
%, March $2.18. 


also, 


Big Supply 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture in its Wheat Situation report 
issued this week points out that a 
total supply of approximately 1,875 


million bushels will be on hand for 
the current crop year. It reported a 
carryover on July 1 of 1,015 million 
bushels, of which about 1 billion was 
held by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
USDA says that there may be some 
small reduction in the wheat carry- 
over on July 1, 1956, if disappearance 
equals that of the past crop year. 

Rust was developing more rapidly 
in the spring wheat territory, but 
crop reports indicate that the damage 
will not be great to bread wheat ex- 
cept on late seeded fields and most 
susceptible varieties. However, sub- 
stantial damage to durum is now a 
certainty, reports indicate, as hot, 
humid weather has developed in the 
main areas. 

Cash Wheat Skids 

Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets for the week ended July 
14 totaled 26.3 million bushels, com- 
pared with 25.2 million bushels the 
previous week and 29.2 million for 
the comparable week a year earlier. 
At Minneapolis, receipts of all classes 
totaled 1,159 cars, of which 415 were 
for CCC account. Duluth receipts 
totaled 1,245 cars. 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
weakened materially during the 
week, as the sizable premiums which 


had prevailed for old crop grain 
dropped further. With new crop 
movement just around the corner, 


millers purchased only day to day re- 
quirements. Premium ranges were 
down 9¢ for wheat up to and includ- 
ing 13% protein, while trading basis 
on 14% protein and higher lots was 
down about 6¢ as compared with the 
futures. 

On July 15 ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat was quoted at 1¢ under 


to 1¢ over the Minneapolis July wheat 
price. 12% protein at 1@8¢ over, 13% 
protein 12@21¢ over, 14% protein 25 
@34¢ over, 15% protein 32@43¢ over 
and 16% protein 49@60¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.11% 
and the durum 11.35%. 

The cash durum market was called 
unchanged, but trading was very nar- 
row. Buyers generally showed slack 
interest and were inclined to await 
further news concerning the new 
crop. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


QRORRET 600.0 ccssceer 


9 

SED Proton osc cstececseces 2.38 

BEY ee 2.43 

13% Protein 2.56 

REM FOO. div e-k 0 been ) 2.69 

BSG POCO 5 once ccc 2. 
2. 





16% Protein 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 





60 Ib. 4¢ premium 
59 Ib 2¢ premium 
57 Ib 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. 8¢ discount 
55 Ib 13¢ discount 
514 Ib 18¢ discount 
53 Ib 23¢ discount 
52 Ib 28¢ discount 
51 Ib 33¢ discount 
50 Ib 38¢ discount 


Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less, 


Cash Trade Heavy 

Heavy trading in cash wheat was 
the rule at Kansas City last week 
during the huge flour selling wave 
by flour millers. Demand for cash 
wheat was very good, and offerings 
were much improved. Total arrivals 
at this market were-5,705 cars for 
the week, against 6,551 in the pre- 
vious week and 5,300 a year ago. 
Indicative of the cash volume was the 
fact that approximately 2,450 cars 
were traded during the week com- 
pared with 1,640 a year ago. Good 
values above the loan level are a fac- 
tor which is creating more cash of- 
ferings out of the new crop move- 
ment. Shortage of country elevator 
space is another point. 

During the week cash premiums 
were 6¢ lower to 3¢ higher. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard ranged %¢ 
lower to 3¢ higher, the advance com- 
ing on topside ordinary of 10.75% 
protein. On 12.5% protein the market 
was 396¢ lower with the greatest 
decline coming on the high end of 
the range. 14% protein was 6¢ lower 
on both ends, with the range on July 
18 quoted at 9@38¢ over. The basic 
July future opened last week at 
$2.13%, reached a high of $2.174% on 
July 12 and closed July 18 at $2.14%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 15 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard .......$ 2.12@2.66% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard ...... 2.11 @2.66 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ....... 2.10@2.64 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ....... 2.09 @2.62 
+ &.., SOR ray ae 2.04% @2.10% 
on OEE Or Pee 2.03% @2.10 
PE FE ere Pere 2.02% @2.09 
a ee ee 2.01% @2.08 


o. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted July 18 at 
$2.42@2.44, with 13% protein at a 
2%¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas 
common points. Offierings were 
plentiful and demand poor for mill- 
ing quality wheat. 








CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 


rrently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


July 11-15, *Previous 
1955 


Northwest 
Southwest 


490,083 


vree 1,198,860 

Buffalo ne «mbes et a6 496,403 

Central and Southeast 540,427 

North Pacific Coast ..... 225,440 
Totals a6 wae eee ole 2,951,213 

Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised, 





July 12-16, July 13-17 July 14-18 
« 







week 1954 1953 1952 
465,934 586,599 654,303 676,451 
,103,142 1,124,225 1,201,994 
406,857 454,914 533,687 
422,289 531,361 520,280 
254,341 2 i 247,186 
3, , 3,077,097 3,188,598 
75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 





-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— oa —July 1 to——, 
July 11-15, Previous July 12-16, July 13-17, July 14-18, July 15, July 16, 

1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 70 65 80 89 81 1,071,695 1,360,531 
Southwest coon. Oe 85 97 87 84 2,547,000 2,719,918 
Buffalo sede 105 85 121 99 117 1,003,369 1,212,449 
Central and S.E 80 62 83 79 77 1,043, 1,110,792 
N. Pacific Coast . 64 73 84 75 68 5 708,280 
SOOO scsirerse 78 93 86 86 *6,188,099 *7,111,970 


*Note: Crop year totals for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in subsequent issues of 


The Northwestern Miller. 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
July 11-15 279,850 
Previous week . 279,850 
Year 


Two years ago .. 


Flour 





ago 


Five-year average 


Ten-year average 





50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

July 11-15 - ++ +1,021,350 943,309 93 

Previous week ..1,021,350 871,319 86 

Year ago ......1,021,350 964,770 95 

Two years ago 1,021,500 943,772 93 

FPive-FOnF QVOTRES .. 2 vac cee cbecves 97 

TOR-FORF GVOVRGH 6 ccc cicvccissccves 96 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 11-15 . 475,000 196,403 105 

Previous week 475,000 106,857 85 

Year ago 459,500 558,867 122 

Two years ago .. 459,800 454,914 99 

Five-year average vrTTTTeTT Tr 105 

TON-FORE GVOIGMS «66.0 uc 60k ks ck ehbes 100 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 11-15 .. 671,400 540,427 80 

Previous week .. 671,400 422,289 62 

Year ago ... 671,400 557,731 83 

Two years ago .. 671,400 531,361 79 

Pive-yURe WVGRGRS . x6 scccacccescéos 78 

Ten-YOar SVOTORS « <decrissoe.62 veose 77 








NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 11-15 232,500 174,561 75 
Previous week 166,262 71 
Year ago der 202,219 87 
Two years ago . 82, 224,993 79 
PUVO-FORE GVOTRRO oo 60400 ciscveses 88 
TON-YOEGF GQVETARS 2 occcccscccccceecs 87 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 11-15 315,522 65 
Previous week 299,671 62 
Year ago 366,380 76 
Two years ago.. 5f 429,310 89 
Five-Year GVOTABO ..ccccsscccesccs 75 
ZTER-FORE SVOTRTS 66010 cesesedsrece 74 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 11-15 215,000 145,440 67 
Previous week 215,000 175,645 81 
Year ago -+++ 215,000 181,771 ‘ 
Two years ago .. 230,000 133,078 61 
Pive-FOOP GVOTERS 20s cocccccesncces 77 
Ten-year average ....... teeesceces 7 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

July 11-15 80,000 59 
Previous week 78,696 58 
Year ago ....... 110,498 82 
Two years ago .. 76,262 62 
Five-year @V@TAMe .......ccccees 71 
Ten-year AVCTABES ...-..eeecceenees 73 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 


15, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 








7-——Southwest*—.. 
Weekly Crop year 
production todate production 

July 11-15 51,575 9,892 
Previous week. 19,404 
Two weeks ago. 11,672 
ee 55,076 10,317 
60,712 13,164 
1952 67,781 13,750 
1951 66,155 14,810 





Not« 


Northwest*—. -—Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date production to date 





21,628 10,019 20,249 44,187 93,452 
18,210 939,952 
10,103 46,581 
24,359 10,864 23,588 46,837 103,481 
33,240 5,513 20,401 41,443 112,400 
85,914 10,339 27,277 48,612 129,907 
37,600 9,751 27,882 417,019 131,637 


Crop year totals for millfeed production for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in 
subsequent issues of The Northwestern Miller 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. 1 Revised. 





Japan came into the market last 
week and bought 2 cargoes of white 
wheat and four and a half cargoes of 
barley. All of this is for September 
shipment. Further purchases of 
wheat are expected. Mills are buying 
12% protein new crop wheat in the 
country, anticipating there might not 
be too much available. However, that 
is a guess at this time. They are pay- 
ing $2.24@2.25 bu. for 12%, with 10% 
quoted at $2.20. Ordinary export 
white wheats are selling around $2.12 
bu. about 4¢ under the loan. The 


crop for Oregon, Washington and 
northern Idaho is expected to be 
about 86 million bushels, a sharp re- 
duction from last year. The crop is 
late, with harvesting just getting 
under-way in the earlier sections and 
no arrivals of new crop wheat at 
termina's as yet. Weather has turned 
good for harvesting operations. Gen- 
erally speaking, the crop is about two 
weeks late, both in winter and spring 
wheat areas. Exporters are shipping 
heavily on old sales, and ships are 
crowding in for loading. 
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CCC Authorized to 
Buy Grain Bins for 
100 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Purchase by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. of additional 
grain storage bins with a capacity of 
up to 100 million bushels, if needed 
to meet storage requirements this 
year, was authorized this week by 
the CCC board of directors. 

Determination of the quantity of 
storage bins to be purchased will be 
made after a meeting which is sched- 
uled for July 22 in Minneapolis. This 
meeting will be attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Grain Storage Ad- 
visory Committee, directors of Com- 
modity Stabilization Services com- 
modity offices and Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation state 
committees from grain states. The 
broad representation provided by this 
group will make possible a current 
appraisal of the storage situation in 
all important grain regions. 

Bins purchased will be used — 
where adequate commercial facilities 
are not available—to help store grain 
which CCC must take over into its 
inventories at the end of price-sup- 
port loan or purchase agreement pro- 
grams. It is expected that the chief 
need for such supplemental storage 
facilities will be in the Corn Belt. 

The July crop report, indicating a 
1955 corn crop of more than 3.4 bil- 
lion bushels, increased the probabili- 
ty that tight storage situations may 
develop in the leading corn-producing 
states. 

CCC now owns supplemental stor- 
age bins with a capacity of about 
845 million bushels. In addition, it is 
using temporarily a large number of 
idle ships of the maritime fleet with 
capacity to store nearly 100 million 
bushels of grain. 

However, in spite of the effort 
which has been made to sell CCC 
grain stocks and move them out of 
inventory, the corporation is still 
holding big surpluses of grain and 
related commodities. Much of the 
CCC emergency storage space is al- 
ready occupied by part of these sur- 
plus holdings. 

With record carryovers of old- 
crop grain in prospect, and the prob- 
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Milton Dunkley 


VISITORS — An Australian flour 
miller, Milton Dunkley of Gillespie 
Bros. Pty., Ltd., Sydney, New South 
Wales, is to visit North America. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Dunkley. 
The couple will visit several major 
market centers and expects to be in 


Minneapolis Aug. 6. 





ability that CCC will be required to 
take delivery on several hundred mil- 
lion bushels of price-support com- 
modities in the months ahead, some 
additional emergency space may be 
needed to handle this year’s opera- 
tions. 
——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending July 
1955, and July 4, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000'’s omitted): 





Canadian 
-American— -—in bond— 
June June June June 
25, 27, 25, 27, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat ...... 385,329 349,009 394 347 
Corn e 37,627 15,660 ae 
SHED cccccesee 15,904 5,720 ~— 542 
MEO necessces 7,929 11,734 ° ° 
Barley ...-..« 25,990 10,543 67 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets July 2, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn 
345 (1,110), bu. 





USDA Denies Cotton Rumors 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwest Miller W: 
No i eiingten 


WASHINGTON—Overseas and do- 
mestic reports, following the session 
of the Cotton Industry Export Ad- 
visory Committee here this week, re- 
garding impending export subsidy 
possibilities and legislative act’ on 
which would reduce the price support 
for the 1956 cotton crop, are totally 
incorrect. 

This information was divulged ex- 
clusively to this reporter by USDA 
policy officials who denied (1) Liver- 
pool reports that USDA would pro- 
vide a cash bounty subsidy payment 
next crop year, starting Aug. 1; (2) 
that government officials had told the 
committee that the Eastland Bill, 
lowering the 1956 cotton crop support 
level, would pass at this session of 
Congress; or (3) that USDA would 
sell cotton at a price less than the 
statutory price support level of 105% 
of parity for that crop in the domes- 
tic market. 

These reports—now denied by un- 
impeachable sources at USDA—indi- 
cated little more than leaks from the 
Cotton Industry Export Advisory 
Committee meeting here. In any 


event, the cotton market break this 
week was touched off by these abso- 
lutely incorrect reports. 

This situation should be of interest 
to those concerned with the com- 
modity market, cotton prices and pos- 
sible effects on cotton bag prices. 

The facts are that the top USDA 
policymakers, after sessions at the 
State Department and the White 
House, indicated that they con- 
template, barring unexpected and un- 
suspected political onsets, to market 
USDA stocks of cotton after Aug. 1, 
1955, in world markets at world mar- 
ket prices. They also said that USDA 
will not offer any cash subsidy for 
exports of cotton and they denied 
emphatically telling the committee 
that they expected the Eastland Bill 
to pass Congress. 

It might be expected, however, that 
Congress would enact a cotton meas- 
ure which would permit sales of open 
market cotton for export, outside 
PL 480 sales, in an open market price 
situation, but requiring that export- 
ers ultimately would be required to 
re- Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks, but not to export similar bales 
of the commodity. 


Arnold Christensen 
Elected President 
Of AOM District 10 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL.—Arnold 
Christensen, Poultry Producers of 
Central California, Salinas, is the 
new president of District 10 of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

Other new officers, elected at the 
district’s recent meeting on the home 
campus of California State Poly- 
technic College, here, included Rus- 
sell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, vice president; Larry 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San 
Francisco, secretary; Alden Ackels, 
General Mills, Inc., San Francisco, 
national committeeman; and Paul 
Olson, Pillsbury Mills, Sacramento, 
executive committeeman. 

Welcomed by Cal Poly’s president, 
Julian A. McPhee, and the dean of 
agriculture, Vard Shepard, the mill- 
ers toured Cal Poly’s famous learn- 
by-doing ranch-style campus on which 
is located one of the most modern 
feed mills west of the Mississippi. 
Student-operated, it provides rations 
for student livestock projects which 
have been the basis of building the 
western states’ largest college agri- 
cultural enrollment. 

Lead-off program speaker was 
Robert W. Harper, assistant chief of 
California’s bureau of entomology, 
who reviewed control work accom- 
plished with the Khapra beetle. Other 
speakers included: Norman H. Barb- 
er, Fuller Co., San Francisco, ‘The 
3ulk Flour Trend;” Fred Carlsrud, 
Albers Milling Co., Oakland, ‘The 
Functions of Management;” Robert 
G. Callahan, St. Regis Sales Corp., 
San Francisco, ‘“Modern Feed Pack- 
aging;”’ Dr. LaVerne Bucy, Cal Poly, 
“Important Additives in Feed;” Carl 
Spain, Jr., Westinghouse, San Fran- 
cisco, “The NEMA Motor Rerate 
Problem;” Eldon Gladow, General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco, “Automa- 
tion in the Milling Industry;”’ Glen C. 
Gordon, Glen C. Gordon Organiza- 
tion, Alhambra, “Modernization of 
Existing Feed Mills.” 

District 10 will hold its next meet- 
ing Jan. 20-21. 
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Container Firm Plans 


$35 Million Bond Issue 


CHICAGO The Container 
poration of America, Chicago, 
filed with the U.S. Securities & 
change Commission a 
statement covering 
million of sinking 
due in 1980. 

It is expected that the proceeds of 
the debentures will be used for addi- 
tional working capitai and for general 
improvements, replacements ard ad- 
ditions. 


Cor- 
has 
Ex- 

registration 

an issue of $35 
fund debentures 





FLIER KILLED 


(Continued from page 9) 





firing pass at a gunnery range 

The young flier was unmarried. He 
graduated from St. Thomas Academy, 
St. Paul, Minn., in 1948 and Notre 
Dame University, South Bend, Ind., 
in 1952. He entered the Air Force in 
August, 1952, and was sent to Korea 
in the summer of 1953, Lt. Kennedy 
went to Nellis Air Force Base in June 
af*‘er service in Okinawa. He was on 
leave in Minneapolis during May. 

Survivors besides his parents in- 
clude two brothers, Paul and Thomas, 
and a sister, Kathleen, all of Minne- 
apolis. The mother and sister are 
traveling in Europe. 
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Crop Acreage in 
Columbia Basin 


Shows Increase 


EPHRATA, WASH. — Acreage in 
crops in the Columbia Basin project 
of central Washington is up 38,900 
acres this year. 

Cultivated acreage in the develop- 
ing project reached 143,483 this 
spring, compared to 104,569 acres in 
crops in 1954. There are 163,773 acres 
available for cultivation this year 
which means that 13% of the acreage 
within farm units cultivated is idle. 

As in previous years the most popu- 
lar crop is dry edible beans of which 
39,184 acres are planted. Wheat occu- 
pies the second largest acreage, 24,- 
000 acres. Last year 36,767 acres of 
beans and 11,966 acres of wheat were 
grown. Beans yielded 21.4 cwt. and 
wheat 43 bu. to the acre in the 
project in 1954. 

The coldest May on record and 
windy weather made planting oper- 
ations difficult and have retarded the 
growth of some crops, the report said. 
On farms where good management 
practices are followed yields are ex- 
pected to be good. 

Potato acreage also increased this 
year, jumping from 9,000 acres in 
1954 to 16,160 acres. Sugar beet 
acreage, thanks to cutbacks imposed 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, dropped from 8,641 last year to 
7,501. 

Crops with government support or 
those which can be produced under 
contract with advances on seed and 
fertilizer are being grown on more 
than 60% of the acreage this year. 

Oats, barley and rye are being 
grown on about 9,000 acres, peas for 
seed on 15,500 and peas for freezing 
on 1,500. 

Alfalfa hay, clover (principally for 
seed) and irrigated pasture are being 
grown on 23,500 acres compared to 
15,800 last year. This indicates an 
increasing interest in dairy and live- 
stock operations as some of the 
lighter soil areas in the lower Basin 
come under cultivation this year. 

Specialty crops are numerous but 
in total acreage account for only 1% 
of the land being farmed. Included in 
this group are asparagus, mint and 
watermelons. Orchard, grape and 
other fruit plantings are numerous 
enough to give promise of things to 
come. 

Last year the project farmers pro- 
duced crops with an estimated gross 
value of $16 million. 

The first block near Pasco came 
under cultivation in 1948 and 18 
blocks are under cultivation this year 
—five of then. on “test year,” the 
year in which water is available but 
farmers pay water charges only on 
what they use. Other blocks are on 
their first or subsequent “develop- 
ment years.” The crop value has 
climbed steadily each year. In 1953 
it was estimated at $9 million. 

This year’s acreage report was the 
result of a survey conducted farm- 
to-farm between June 1 and 10 by the 
bureau of reclamation, agriculture 
marketing service, soil conservation 
service and extension agents of Grant, 
Adams and Franklin counties. The re- 
port was issued by R. M. Turner, 
Washington extension director at 
Washington State College, Pullman. 
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BUILDING GRAIN TANKS 
RANDALL, KANSAS—Hart Grain 
Co. ‘here has started construction of 
five steel grain elevator storage 
tanks. 
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Superior Mills 
To Build New 
Feed Plant 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Superior Feed 
Mills this week announced plans for 
construction of a new $1 million push- 
button feed plant in Oklahoma City. 

B. D. Eddie, president and general 
manager, said construction is start- 
ing immediately. The plant will in- 
corporate the latest in feed mill de- 
sign. 

The new mill, in which all opera- 
tions will be done by machinery, will 
more than double the firm’s daily ca- 
pacity, Mr. Eddie said. The company 
now manufactures and sells more 
than 50 different feed products in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. 

Lippert Bros. Construction Co., 
Oklahoma City, will build the 182-ft.- 
high mill which will contain 76 verti- 
cal storage bins. 

Modern machinery will handle ma- 
terials from the time they arrive at 
the dock until processed and loaded 
out. A pneumatic system will be 
used to unload boxcars and trucks 
and move the bulk ingredients to the 
storage bins. 

The mixing operator will set his 
formula on the push-button panel. As 
each part of the formula is weighed, 
it will be moved automatically to one 
of two mixers and then the feed will 
move to automatic packers. 

In the present Superior mill, much 
of the work is done by hand, with 
raw materials being received in sacks 
and moved by hand or hand truck to 
storage areas before being used. 

Mr. Eddie said the present mill will 
be kept operating while the new plant 
is being built and equipment is being 
installed. He said the new plant 
operation will permit lower feed 
prices because of lower production 
costs. Also, plans are being made for 
increased output. 

The new plant will be capable of 
processing 600 tons of feed daily, Mr. 
Eddie said. 

The mill operation was designed by 
Jones - Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City. With the new equip- 
ment and facilities, human error is 
eliminated, Mr. Eddie noted. 

The new plant is to be erected on 
company property at 2100 S. Robin- 
son, next door to the first warehouse 
Superior Feed Mills built 47 years 
ago. 

Superior Feed Mills was founded 
in 1908 by Mr. Eddie’s father and 
brother, now deceased. Mr. Eddie’s 
two nephews, Kamil Eddie, Jr., and 
Gene Eddie, are members of the firm. 
Kamil is secretary and Gene is assis- 
tant to the president. 

Superior now uses a fleet of 24 
large van trucks to deliver 60% of its 
output. The rest is shipped by rail. 
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Canadian Wheat Sales 


Show Improvement 


WINNIPEG—The U.K. and Japan 
were the biggest buyers of Canadian 
wheat in the week ended July 14 
with the former taking 1,642,000 bu. 
and the latter 1,094,000. Malta bought 
384,000; Italy 55,000; Belgium 46,000 
and Switzerland 18,000 bu. for a 
combined volume of Class 2 exports 
of 3,230,000 bu. This coupled with 
International Wheat Agreement sales 
of 599,000 bu. and flour business 
equal to 598,000 bu. put the week’s 
total to 4,436,000 bu., or roughly one 
million better than the previous week. 

There were only two IWA wheat 
buyers. Belgium took 534,000 and the 
Netherlands 65,000 bu. 
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Hardin McDill 


FLOUR 


_| Norway 


Hans Welcker 


REPRESENTATIVES NAMED—Bernard Bergholz, Jr., manager of the Cali- 
fornia Raisin Advisory Board’s bakery service department has announced the 
appointment of Hardin McDill and Hans Welcker as bakery service represen- 
tatives. Mr. McDill, appointed western representative, will cover the states 
lying east of the Rocky Mountains and west of Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. A graduate of the American Institute of Baking, 
Mr. McDill served as an Army colonel during World War II, when he estab- 
lished and supervised several cooks’ and bakers’ schools and quartermaster 
facilities. He has been with Basic Foods, the Fleischmann Co. and the pow- 
dered milk division of the Borden Co. Mr. Welcker, who will represent the 
board in the area east of Mr. McDill’s, has been engaged in baking industry 
activities since 1922. He was formerly production superintendent at the H. 
Piper Baking Co., Chicago, and was a distributor for H. Hachmeister, Inc. 





Chemists to Discuss 
Marketing Problems 


In Milling Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS — When the Am- 
erican Chemical Society holds its na- 
tional meeting in Minneapolis this 
fall, the society’s division of chem- 
ical marketing and economics will 
feature a symposium on “Marketing 
Problems in the Milling Industry.” 

The symposium will take place 
Sept. 15. Dr. Malcolm M. Renfrew, 
director of research for Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, has 
been program chairman and will 
preside at the meeting. 

While the milling of grains to pro- 
duce flour is an old industry, the 
scope of milling operations has been 
expanded remarkably in recent years, 
Dr. Renfrew points out. This change, 
he says, has been encouraged by 
changes in eating habits, including 
the sharp drop in per capita con- 
sumption of flour. 

“With this relative loss in market 
volume, the iowest cost manufactur- 
ing methods have been necessary 
for surviva'’,” Dr. Renfrew says. 
“Also, it has been highly desirable 
for the milling firms to develop new 
products and services. Chemistry has 
helped to shape the course of this 
change.” 

The symposium, he explains, will 
not attempt an organized analysis of 
the milling business and its develop- 
ment programs. Rather it will deal 
with marketing of new products by 
mill firms and marketing of new pro- 
cesses and products to millers. 

B. M. Hagan, special commodities 
division, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, will discuss one of the newer 
non-food products of his company’s 
diversification program, guar gum, 
which is made from guar beans. 

Walter T. Blake, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will discuss commercial develop- 
ment of new food products and the 
steps involved in doing the job. Dr. 


R. C. Sherwood, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., New York, will talk on the 
marketing of chlorine dioxide to 
milling firms, and R. J. Hoskins and 
R. B. Dodds, Entoleter Division, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New Haven, Conn., will tell how 
new concepts in milling equipment 
have been introduced to flour mills. 

The campaign of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. to place synthetic 
lysine as a nutrient additive for 
cereal products will be discussed by 
George R. Beach, Chicago. George 
Wilkens, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, will tell about commodity 
trading in grains. 
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Cereals Symposium 
To Be Part of 


Chemists’ Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A symposium on 
“Cereals” will be part of the 128th 
national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, to be held Sept. 
11-16 at the University of Minnesota 
in Minneapolis. 

Co-chairmen of the symposium will 
be Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and 1954 winner of the so- 
ciety’s Garvan Medal in chemistry, 
and Dr. W. F. Geddes, chief of the 
University of Minnesota’s division of 
agricultural biochemistry and well 
known authority on cereal chemistry. 

The symposium will be sponsored 
by the society’s division of agricul- 
tural and food chemistry. 
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NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 


JENNINGS, KANSAS — A new 
grain elevator has been completed 
here. The 164-ft. concrete structure 
will hold two million bushels in 11 
bins. It was built by the Roberts 
Construction Co. of Sabetha for the 
N. L. Johnson Grain Co., Norton, 
Kansas. 


Do you wish to share 
in the Norwegian 
flour business 


? 


Here is an opportu- 
nity for a mill to 
make a connection 
with a highly reput- 
ed firm of Norwe- 
gian flour import- 
ers with a history 
of expert trading 
ability dating back 
to 1899. 


o o..9 


If you can supply 
flour with a mini- 
mum of 10% pro- 
tein and a maxi- 
mum of 0.7% ash, 
milled from hard 
winter wheat, and 
shipped in 140 Ib. 
cottons, we may be 
able to do business 
together. This is the 
only grade accept- 
able to the Norwe- 
gian authorities at 
the present time 
and we are ready 
buyers. 


INTERESTED MILLS 
PLEASE WRITE OR 
CABLE US 


NORENBERG 
and BELSHEIM 


CABLES: Cosmo, Oslo 
Postbox 739 


OSLO, NORWAY 














TESTING FOR QUALITY — The 
work of the chemist is of primary 
importance in the work of providing 
top-quality flour. Dr, J. A. Anderson, 
chief chemist of Canada’s Board of 
Grain Commissioners, illustrated this 
point at the recently held conference 
of the Chemical Institute of Canada. 
In a paper co-authored by G. N. 
Irvine entitled “Basic and Applied 
Research on the Macaroni Making 
Quality of Durum Wheats,” Dr. 
Anderson reviewed the history of 
durum studies in the grain research 
laboratory at Winnipeg. 

A couple of decades ago, quality 
tests took much time and more grain 
than could be spared. Samples had 
to be milled into flour and then baked 
into bread or processed as macaroni. 
With durum wheats, which are used 
for macaroni, a couple of simple 
chemical tests, requiring only a few 
minutes and about 20 gm. wheat, 
now serve to assess the macaroni 
making quality of a new variety. 
Since durum wheat was particularly 
hard hit by rust, the maintenance of 
the premium market for high quality 
Canadian durums depends on the 
early development of new rust-re- 
sistant varieties. Chemical testing 
procedures developed in the last year 
or two are of great practical help 
in this program. 

When the work was started in the 
early thirties, practically nothing was 
known about quality in durums. The 
first stage of the studies involved 
designing and building laboratory 
equipment for making macaroni un- 
der controlled conditions, and for 
making quantitative and reproducible 
tests of its strength, cooking, eating, 
and other properties. 


Early Equipment 

The early equipment was on a 
rather large scale, since it simulated 
commercial plants, and was cumber- 
some to use. Nevertheless, it served 
for a survey of the variations in 
quality among different varieties, and 
of those variations caused by differ- 
ences in the weather from year to 
year. It turned out that almost all 
samples had properties falling within 
an acceptable commercial range. The 
exception to this statement involved 
color; consumer preference is for a 
bright amber-yellow product, and 
many samples failed to meet this re- 
quirement. 

The color is due primarily to the 
yellow pigments in the wheat. Meth- 
ods of extracting and measuring 
these, and of making quantitative 
assessments of the finished macaroni, 
had to be devised. But correlation 
studies later showed that the amount 
of pigment in the wheat, or in the 
semolina milled from it, was not 
closely related to the final color of 
the macaroni. 

Refinements in testing procedures, 
involving preparation of a flat disc 
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in place of tubular macaroni, a special- 
ly designed instrument for measuring 
translucency, and other developments, 
failed to solve this problem. They 
did lead, however, to a quantitative 
study of the disappearance of pig- 
ments during the various stages of 
processing. 


Pigment Destruction 


The mixing stage was found to be 
mainly responsible for pigment de- 
struction, and it was also shown that 
destruction ceased when mixing 
stopped. This made possible a kinetic 
attack on the problem — a precise 
study of the rate of disappearance 
of pigment designed to shed some 
light on its chemical mechanism. 

In the meantime, partly as a re- 
sult of developments in other areas 
of chemistry, another line of research 
had shown by chromatography that 
the pigment was not carotene as 
earlier supposed, but a mixture of 
xanthophyll and taraxanthin. But 
such differences as occur in the dis- 
tribution of these pigments in dif- 
ferent wheat samples and in maca- 
ronis made from them offered no 
explanation of the color problem. 

At about that time it was postulat- 
ed that the loss of pigment was 
caused by a coupled reaction involv- 
ing oxidation of unsaturated fatty 
acids by the enzyme lipoxidase. A 
long series of investigations was re- 
quired to work out the kinetics of 
this system and verify the hypothesis. 
It is now firmly, established that the 
missing factor in predicting mararoni 
color has been lipoxidase, Dr. Ander- 
son said. Moreover, a rapid mano- 
metric method of measuring lipoxi- 
dase activities has also been de- 
veloped. 

Other Lines of Research 

Many other lines of research have 
been carried concurrently and have 
contributed to the knowledge of mac- 
aroni-making quality. For example, 








the development of precise methods 
of making a single strand of maca- 
roni from a very small sample; studies 
of the brown color that develops 
in certain samples; and studies of 
the role of air bubbles in affecting 
the appearance of macaroni pastes. 

The practical outcome of the re- 
search has been that the chemist can 
now predict the quality from the re- 
sults of two simple tests. He meas- 
ures the pigment content and lipoxi- 
dase activity. The variety will norm- 
ally produce good macaroni if the 
pigment content is high and the lipox- 
idase activity low. A technician can 
now take a couple of hundred new 
progeny and tell the plant breeder in 
a day or two which to discard and 
which to keep for further develop- 
ment in his elaborate and time-con- 
suming field trials. 

Here is a typical example of the 
way of research. It starts with a 
practical problem. At first this must 
be attacked superficially by empirical 
methods, e.g., by making and testing 
macaroni. Eventually the key prob- 
lem is isolated; in this case, the prob- 
lem of pigment destruction during 
processing. Basic research on the key 
problem eventually leads to sound 
and adequate knowledge of the chem- 
{stry involved. Having dug down from 
the practical level to the basic prin- 
ciples, the chemist is then able to 
apply his now found knowledge. He 
devises his simple tests and uses them 
to help the plant breeder. Only by 
this kind of cooperative attack can 
rapid progress be made in combatting 
the threat of stem rust. 


GRASSHOPPER GOURMETS — We 
recall an old song of very light na- 
ture, in which the question is asked, 
“How much wood would a woodchuck 
chuck if a woodchuck would chuck 
wood?” A satisfactory answer was 
never forthcoming, as we remember, 
but a similar question of more rprac- 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
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Roller Mills, “when young Bill was phonin’ Jim Riggs tryin’ 
Zz a9? to sell him some flour, he come 

in to me an’ said was it all right 
to throw off two bits on the price. 
I said, ‘No, siree, it ain’t all right, 
an’ you tell Jim Riggs the 
3} price is seven sixty haul it 
. hisself, take it or leave it.’ An’ 
Jim took it. It’s jes’ as young 
; 4 |S _ Bill says,—a lot of times you 
‘/jg- lose a order by bein’ a shade too high, but 
hi they’s a lot more times when you get one 
A that shows a profit. Any fool pup can catch 
fleas but it takes a houn’ dawg to tree a 
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tical nature, regarding the amount 
of food that can be consumed by 
a grasshopper, has been answered 
well by entomologists at the New 
Mexico State College. 

In a recent news letter, they ob- 
served that “grasshoppers, an ancient 
enemy of man, have again moved in 
on the ranchers and farmers of New 
Mexico. Large areas in the eastern 
half of the state have been invaded 
and ranchers in this portion of the 
state are faced with tne necessity of 
controlling the grasshoppers or try- 
ing to find some ‘rent land’ for their 
cattle,” the notice says. 

“Counts of grasshoppers running 
from 40 to 200 individuals per square 
yard have been reported from various 
areas in the state. Most ranchers 
don’t realize how much damage a 
grasshopper can do. Surveys have 
shown that in Montana, seven grass- 
hoppers per square yard reduced the 
carrying capacity of the range 54%. 
Tests run in Illinois have shown that 
17 adult ‘grasshoppers per square 
yard over a forty acre alfalfa field 
will eat a ton of dry hay per day.”— 
Croplife. 

eee 


LONG ISLAND WINDMILLS—This 
may come as a surprise to most New 
Yorkers but . . . there are more wind- 
mills on Long Island today than in 
any other part of the country. New 
York State’s Department of Com- 
merce is authority for the statement. 

Further, the department states, the 
mills are English rather than Dutch, 
with whom they are usually asso- 
ciated. All of them are relics of the 
island’s early days when settlers de- 
pended on the wind for power to 
grind their grain. 

One of them, the Hook Mill in East 
Hampton, built in 1805, is in working 
order and is occasionally operated for 
sightseers. The oldest mill at Shin- 
necock Hills, date from 1697 and 
1713. 

The Gardiner Mill, built in 1771, is 
at East Hampton. So is the Pantigo 
Mill (1801), which stands in the gar- 
den of the house John Howard Payne 


immortalized in the song “Home, 
Sweet Horne.” 
Other mills are at Wainscott 


(1763), Water Mill (1800), Gardiners 
Island (1803), Shelter Island (1810), 
Bridgehampton (1820), and South- 
ampton (1890)—New York World- 
Telegram. 
eee 

“It’s the hand in the cookie jar 
that keeps so many overweight pa- 
tients from reducing,” runs the mes- 
sage of the copy writer who produced 
a drug manufacturer's full page ad- 
vertisement for a recent issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. The company’s appetite-killing 
capsule is recommended to kill off 
the cookie impulse, not only between 
meals but at the dinner table as well. 
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THE BARK AND THE BITE OF FDA 


F GREAT significance to the breadstuffs in- 
() dustries—indeed to all food industries—is 
the report of the Citizens Advisory Committee on 
the Food and Drug Administration, currently sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The committee is a 14-member group of 
outstanding citizens appointed by Secretary Hobby 
in February of this year to study the activities of 
the Food and Drug Administration and to recom- 
mend improvements in enforcement of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act and related statutes. G. 
Cullen Thomas, vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., was named chairman of the committee, the 
other 13 members being Frank W. Abrams, former 
chairman of the board of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; Miss Catherine Dennis, president 
of the American Home Economics®* Assn.; Dr. 
Harry Dowling, professor of medicine, University 
of Illinois; Charles Wesley Dunn, president of the 
Food Law Institute, Inc.; Robert A. Hardt, vice 
president of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc.; Dr. Leonard 
A. Maynard, director of the School of Nutrition, 
Cornell University; Lee W. Minton, president of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers Union, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Mrs. Grace D. Nicholas, executive 
director, General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Dr. Charles Franklin Poe, dean of the College of 
Pharmacy, University of Colorado; Herbert N. 
Riley, vice president of the H. J. Heinz Co.; Walter 
F. Silbersack, president of the American Home 
Products Co.; Judge Patrick T. Stone, United 
States District Court (Wisconsin) ; and H. Gregory 
Thomas, president of Chanel, Inc. 

In giving broad and generous approval to the 
procedures and accomplishments of this govern- 
ment agency, the citizens’ committee undoubtedly 
was reflecting a general public appreciation. Cer- 
tainly the agency has gone far in achieving ac- 
ceptance since its adolescent days under the crack- 
pot influence and guidance of such crusading and 
often misguided pioneers in the safe-guarding of 
public health and welfare as the late Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley and others. But FDA is not yet per- 
fectly understood, and this is one of the most 
salient of the committee findings and the basis for 
one of the most important of its recommendations. 
The citizens’ committee strongly urges a larger 
appropriation of public funds, not alone to make 
possible a more effective operation by FDA but 
also to provide the means for giving the public a 
proper understanding of the agency’s function. 

There was a steady growth in the amount of 
funds appropriated for FDA activities in the period 
1939-1951. For the fiscal year 1952, appropriations 
reached an all-time maximum of approximately 
$5,600,000 and remained the same for the fiscal 
year 1953. For the fiscal year 1954 they were re- 
duced to $5,200,000 and for the fiscal year 1955 
they were cut to approximately $5,100,000. During 
this period Congress added to the scope of FDA 
functions, and while the job to be done became 
larger and more complex the resources provided 
did not keep pace. Still greater tasks lie ahead 
for FDA in consequence of such broad new food 
sanitation programs as the incipient clean grain 
movement. 

In the committee’s summary and conclusion is 
this paragraph: “The FDA can do an effective job 
only if it enlarges and improves its educational 
and informational program. The committee feels 
that this is very important. The purpose of the 
educational program should be to develop a better 
understanding of the objectives and requirements 
of the food and drug laws through a dissemination 
of better and more positive information to the 
industry, certain professions, and the public. An 
informed industry or trade association will encour- 
age self-compliance on the part of its members. 
An informed public will be a better-protected one 
and will make FDA dollars go farther.” 

The committee does not ask for less bite from 
FDA, but rather for more bark before the bite. 
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It says: “FDA should make greater use of edu- 
cational measures and less drastic action, such as 
written notices and warnings. Criminal prosecution 
should be reserved for more flagrant cases only. 
However, such legal actions, when once instituted, 
should be prosecuted vigorously.” 

The authority of FDA to use educational means 
to aid in obtaining compliance with the law never 
has been questioned. The activities of FDA, the 
committee suggests, could include the dissemina- 
tion of information which would promote the ob- 
jectives of the law; (a) by securing industry co- 
operation and compliance, and (b) by informing 
consumers that they can benefit from the protec- 
tion which Congress intended them to have. Fur- 
ther to these points the cOmmittee states: 

“The general public is very poorly informed 
of the possible hazards to which it is exposed, the 
protection it can have, and the activities of FDA. 
It is very probable that less is known today about 
the food and drug laws than was known in 1906, 
following the enactment of the original statute. 

“The few public information documents issued 
by the FDA, such as the monthly press report, are 
effective in proportion only to their acceptance 
and further dissemination by such media as the 
trade and general press, radio or television, or by 
direct mailing on request to interested persons or 
firms. These publications tend to highlight viola- 
tion without due reference to compliance. 

“Quackery and economic cheating cannot be 
dealt with adequately by legal action alone. Educa- 
tion of industry and the public may be of equal, 
if not greater, importance. Exposure and publicity 
are essential to combat these violations. 

“Education of the consumer public with respect 
to the protection to which it is entitled by law 
need not be misinterpreted as advertising or pro- 
moting the FDA. 

“The trade press correspondents and trade as- 
sociations, do a creditable job of informing the 
food, drug, and cosmetic industries regarding FDA 
policies and activities. However, there is insuffi- 
cient utilization by the FDA itself of popular and 
informal means of communication in contrast to 
the formal material in technical or legal terms.” 

Specifically, the committee proposes that FDA 
should inform the public against quackery, espe- 
cially where real hazard to health is involved; in- 
crease public knowledge with respect to the protec- 
tion afforded by the labeling provisions of the law; 
indoctrinate all FDA personnel concerning the 
importance of the education function; produce 
leafiets or pamphlets in nonlegal terms discussing 
the obligations of manufacturers, packers, and dis- 
tributors in order to promote compliance and a 
general understanding of the law and FDA’s opera- 
tions; produce an up-to-date documentary motion 
picture for loan to public schools, organizations, 
TV programs, etc.; achieve more representation 
of the FDA at meetings of State and local food 
and drug or health officials; and plan “to lift the 
conscience of industry” through getting it to assist 
the FDA in educating itself and the public, and 
to identify ethical industry as being fully in sup- 
port of the FDA. The 50th anniversary of the 
original Food and Drug Act (1956) might be the 
occasion for a great educationa! promotion, the 
committee suggests, to which industry talent in 
this field might be contributed. Through key top 
leaders in industry the collaboration of the Na- 
tional Advertising Council might be obtained for 
this and other projects. 

On the subject of food standards, to which 
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FDA has given a great part of its attention and 
resources, the committee makes a suggestion de- 
signed to mitigate one of the serious objections 
advanced to many proposed or adopted standards 
of recent years. Standards, the committee feels, 
should not be so rigid as to prevent change for 
the improvement of quality or value, or the intro- 
duction of new varieties or forms. And in this 
connection the committee restates its conviction 
that enforcement should be advisory at first, and 
only punitive in flagrant substantial abuse. FDA 
inspections, the committee adds at this point, 
should be concentrated in the case of chemical 
additives to food in those segments of the food 
and food chemieal industries which have not estab- 
lished an unwavering policy of integrity and re- 
sponsibility. 

These and many other rules of reason which 
have been packed into the citizens’ committee’s 
carefully rationalized report and recommendations 
must certainly find sympathetic reflection in the 
counsels of FDA, which has distinguished itself 
more often than not in accommodating its rules 
to reason and reality. 
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THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


OOT-DRAGGING on the government economy 

proposals of the Hoover Commission doubt- 

less will raise huge new clouds of dusty opposition 

on the national scene now that the commission has 
ended its existence. 

The commission formulated hundreds of pro- 
posals which could play a major part in restoring 
the federal government to reasonable limits. 

Responsibility for putting into effect 99 recom- 
mendations lies with the executive branch, and for 
102 recommendations Congress must enact legis- 
lation. 

Twenty-seven proposals require additional an- 
alysis before they can be classified and others are 
still to be released. 

More than 30 bills to enact proposals into laws 
have been introduced in Congress. In the execu- 
tive branch, a program of administrative action is 
well under way. President Eisenhower has as- 
signed the budget director the task of coordinat- 
ing and reporting on efforts of agencies and de- 
partments to carry out the proposals. 

Clarence Francis of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, makes this forecast: 

“Only a relatively few recommendations will 
be considered contrary to the administration’s pro- 
gram, and early and vigorous action on all but 
these few is definitely the policy of the adminis- 
tration.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has been forwarding 
the commission’s recommendations to every de- 
partment and agency with the request that they 
be returned with detailed comment within 30 days. 

Besides administrative action, the executive 
agencies also are expected to develop legislative 
proposals for presentation to Congress. 

The Hoover Commission’s plan could check the 
destruction of freedom which is an inevitable re- 
sult of ever-growing government, but it will meet 
bitter opposition from those who have a stake in 
the status quo. Only the determined efforts of dis- 
interested citizens can make it succeed. 
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PRAISE FOR U.S.—For a long time the U.S. 
has endeavored to market her surplus wheat with- 
out dislocating the international level of prices 
and in this matter she has so far been fairly suc- 
cessful. After all, there are few countries that 
would have been prepared to do that, had they 
been in the position of the U.S. Even now, follow- 
ing an improvement in her export trade, she has 
carried over into the new season a record quantity 
of wheat.—Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Liver- 
pool, England. 
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Canadian Review ... 





See Barrel’s End 


The principal Canadian flour mills 
have decided upon a step which trad- 
ers think may spell the end of the 
196-lb. barrel as a unit of flour 
measurement. 


Effective early in 1956, by Jan. 1, 
if possible, the mills will adopt 
the decimal system of packing flour 
in larger sizes. Currently quotations 
are based on fractions of the barrel 
such as 98 Ib. and 49 Ib. Now it is 
proposed to pack in 25, lb., 50 Ib., and 
100-lb. lots. Ultimately, it is hoped 
that the system will be adopted for 
the smaller sizes, although 10-lb. 
packs have been in use for some 
time. 

The new size packagings will be 
used for hard and soft wheat flour, 
cornmeal, pot and pearl barley, and 
rye flour. The individual mills will 
decide their own package differen- 
tials. Efforts are being made to see 
that after Jan. 1 none of the old sized 
packages is shipped out. 

Discussions in Canada have long 
centered on the inconyenience of the 
barrel as a unit of measurement and 
it is thought that the example of the 
U.S. in scrapping it would be fol- 
lowed by similar action by the Ca- 
nadians. However, there was a lot 
of talk but the old system remained. 

With the leadership of the large 
mills, which cover about 80% of the 
milling capacity, it is believed that 
the smaller mills will have no alter- 
native but to accede to the proposed 
change. 


Production Outlook 


Canadians are looking for a wheat 
crop of more than average size with 
a fair proportion of top quality 
grades. There’s still a chance that 
rust, weeds, insects and frost might 
dull the optimism but meanwhile the 
forecast calls for at least 450 million 
bushels. That will be 75% larger than 
last year but still only 80% of the 
heavy 1953 yield. It will be an im- 
pressive result when it is considered 
that seeding was delayed by bad 
weather and 10% of the land could 
not be sown because of floods. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, after predicting 
that all wheat now on farms would 
be moved by the end of the crop year, 
July 31, has switched his forecast to 
“before the new crop comes on the 
market.” With at least 115 million 
bushels still in the back areas, trad- 
ers think that Mr. Howe is being op- 
timistic. Storage space will be taxed 
to capacity. 

Right now Canada has about 500 
million bushels of wheat, most of it 
low grade, available for sale. A good 
quality crop will remedy the imbal- 
ance but the total supply of around 
850 million bushels will create sell- 
ing difficulties. That’s why Canadians 
are hoping for more deals with the 
Communist countries of eastern Eu- 
rope 


U.K. Imports 


In 1953 Britain imported 480,200 
tons of flour from Canada to give the 
Canadian mills a 73% stake in the 
business pulled in by overseas mills. 
During three quarters of that year 
the trade was firmly in the hands of 
the government and the Ministry of 
Food bought through the various im- 


porters who, in turn, contacted their 
connections in Canada. 


Sales slipped to a total of 360,800 
tons in 1954 but Canada’s share rep- 
resented 90% of the imported re- 
quirement. The volume of importa- 
tion for the first three months of this 
year has been officially set at 76,500 
tons, which matches the figure set at 
the same time last year. Australia, a 
country which suffered a temporary 
eclipse last year, is now coming back 
into the market with a fair degree of 
success and it now appears that Can- 
ada’s share of the business will be 
proportionately reduced. 

The competition presented by the 
British millers is firm and deter- 
mined. Such competition implies that 
profits from the business right now 
are not large, either for the overseas 
miller or for the importer. Both sides 
are working closely to cost figures, 
particularly when major buyers for 
the chain bakeries are able to set 
the price basis. There is increased 
interest in American flour despite 
the existence of a duty of 10% ad 
valorem on all flour coming from 
other than Commonwealth sources. 

The American millers have not sold 
a great deal; one observer suggests, 
however, that the interest in Ameri- 
can flour is sparked by a desire to 


keep other suppliers on their toes 
pricewise. 


Winter Wheat 


The crop of winter wheat in west- 
ern Canada may hit an all time high 
this year. A record 250,000 acres 
were sown this year and the expecta- 
tion is that yields will be in the re- 
gion of 50 bu. to the acre. Nowhere 
are they expected to drop below 35 
bu., crop reporters say. Not for years 
has the crop shown such promise. In 
Ontario, Canada’s major winter 
wheat area, the harvest is already in 
hand, with grades and quantities 
about average. 
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Toronto Changes Date 


For Combined Meeting 


TORONTO—Plans for a joint meet- 
ing of operative millers and cereal 
chemists to be held in Toronto Oct. 
22 have been shelved. Instead, the 
gathering will be at the Guild Inn, 
near Toronto, Nov. 5. 

Getting together for the meeting 
are the Niagara District of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, and 
the Toronto and Niagara Frontier 
sections of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 
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Prairie Regions 
Report Improved 
Crop Prospects 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop prospects are very encouraging 
and only a few relatively small re- 
gions, chiefly in Alberta, are suffering 
from drouth. In most parts of the 
west moisture supplies are adequate, 
but an ample amount of moisture will 
be required over 70% of the seeded 
acreage to carry the generally heavy 
lush growth through to maturity. In 
most regions, the crops at present 
give promise of good yields. 

Early stands of wheat, oats and 
barley are now in head and the gen- 
eral condition of all crops appears to 
have improved slightly. Hot, humid 
weather has delayed the ripening of 


* fall rye. This crop is expected to yield 


well above average. The heavy stands 
of wheat, oats and barley, particu- 
larly the latter are receptive to lodg- 
ing. The flax crop is promising and 
some early fields are now past the 
blossom stage. 

Aphids have moved into Manitoba 
under ideal conditions for their de- 
velopment. They have concentrated 
on late barley and in many districts 
heavy losses have occurred. Farmers 
are now spraying with malathion to 
control the pest, but some producers 
consider the cost of application too 
high for stands that are not at least 
average. Early barley shows the 
heaviest growth and appears to be 
free from aphid attack. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Russian Problems 


The grain supply difficulties cur- 
rently being experienced by Russia 
and the Communist satellites of east- 
ern Europe cannot help but point up 
the differences between agricultural 
efficiency there and in the U.S. 

The Russians point to the empha- 
sis placed on increased industrializa- 
tion as a hampering influence on 
maintaining food production. Yet in 
the U.S. wide industrialization has 
gone on for years side by side with 
agricultural expansion. Under the 
Communist system production can- 


, not be kept level with requirements; 


under the American system the prob- 
lem is to keep it within controllable 
bounds. Australia has the same prob- 
fem and is solving it. 

The inference is inescapable that 
there must be something wrong with 
Communism. 

Russia was at one time an export- 
er of some magnitude. So were the 
satellites who are now having to im- 
port grain from Canada, France and 
elsewhere. News reports indicate 
that Red China has appealed urgent- 
ly to Russia for essential foodstuffs 
and that shortages are causing food 
riots. 

Political history shows that bread 
shortages have been responsible for 
more riots than anything else. The 
Communists incited them when they 
could; it appears that they are now 
being chased by a bogey of their 
own making. 


Hungary’s Need 


Hungary is still negotiating with 
Canada for wheat but meanwhile the 
government has assured the people 


that it is taking steps to protect sup- 
plies of flour and bread. These are 
stated to be threatened by peasant 
speculation in bread grains which has 
reached “enormous proportions” ac- 
cording to Szabad Nep, the official 
newspaper of the workers’ party. 

Not only must farmers, whether 
private, collective or belonging to the 
state farms, deliver their regular 
quotas to the state, they must also 
hand over part of the amount they 
have been allowed to sell on the free 
market. 


The newspaper continued: “It is 
no secret that five years ago Hun- 
gary was able to export sizeable 
quantities of bread grains, yet this 
year they are having to be imported.” 

The peasants, it is reported, have 
been using their surplus wheat to 
feed poultry and hogs. Cases have 
been reported of horses and cows 
being fed on a mixture of bread and 
water. The government’s new regula- 
tions are designed to put a stop to 
these practices. 

The newspaper concluded “Party 
men in the villages must show their 
fighting spirit in promoting the new 
drive for bread and in thwarting the 
machinations of the class enemy.” 


More Protein 


Many countries are endeavoring to 
improve the protein content of their 
home grown wheat. India is a case 
in point. The government says that 
varieties recently developed contain 
a higher percentage of protein than 
do the ordinary strains commonly 
used in the country. In one area the 
protein lies between 12 and 16.5% 
while in the Bombay state 11.5 to 


15.6% has been attained. In these 
two areas the acreages planted to 
the new varieties represent about 


one-fifth of the whole. 


Australian Quality 


In recent months several state- 
ments have been made in the world 
press concerning the quality of Au- 
stralian wheat. There have been as- 
sertions that it is not as good as it 
used to be. 

C. S. Charlick of the prominent 
milling firm of William Charlick, 
Ltd., Adelaide, South Australia, 
writes: “We, in South Australia, have 
been blessed for years with a very 
good Department of Agriculture and 
our wheat, if anything, is the best in 
the Commonwealth with the excep- 
tion of Queensland where their new 
land, plus climatic conditions, permit 
them at the present time to grow 
higher protein wheat, largely due to 
the nature of the soil. However, we 
in South Australia can truthfully say 
that our wheat is at least 15% bet- 
ter than it was prewar and taking it 
by-and-large, with few exceptions, 
the quality is very superior to some 
of the other states.” 

Mr. Charlick feels that with such 
tremendous stocks of wheat in the 
world today it is important for all 
countries to grow only the best be- 
cause there is certainly no shortage 
of supplies. 

It is apparent that the Australians 
are attempting to make a worthwhile 
contribution to quality supplies and 
his comment underlines the problem 
now being experienced in the U.S.— 
that is, the problem presented by the 
growing of so much inferior wheat 
under the price support system. 
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nations. The MNF executive has been 
saying consistently that in the world 
flour market U.S. wheat flour is the 
wheat farmer’s ace-in-the-hole when 
the going gets tough. 

For Canada the 1954-55 IWA crop 
year cannot be called wholly unsuc- 
cessful although they did not have 
the surface advantage of the USS. 
economic aid program to give the 
added push to its wheat or wheat 
flour sales 

In the 1954-55 IWA crop year Can- 
ada boosted its wheat sales by 542.8 
thousand metric tons but lost ground 
slightly in its flour sales from the 
previous year by approximately 30,- 
000 metric tons. Virtually all of this 
loss in Canadian flour business may 
be found in reduced sales in 1954-55 
to Venezuela, the Philippines and 
Belgian territories. In no particular 
instance did Canada register any 
marked increase in flour sales in the 
1954-55 IWA crop year. 

For the coming year the IWA out- 
look for U.S. sales will more than ever 
have to stand on sustained demand for 
U.S. wheat and wheat flour than at 
any time during its existence. This 
is the final year of the present IWA 
pact and U.S. economic aid for this 
1955-56 crop year will be focused on 
the Far East where wheat and wheat 
flour requirements are _ relatively 
smaller than in Western Europe. In 
addition, the U.S. export drive under 
provisions of Public Law 480 and the 
general subsidy provisions of 
GR 261-262 may tend to reduce any 
buying under IWA except as the U.S. 
subsidy follows the market and 
Western European nations have and 
choose to make available dollar buy- 
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ing power for U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour. 

It now seems certain that none of 
the three large major exporters of 
wheat under IWA will attain their 
export goal assignments. At the rate 
U.S. sales. are being reported it now 
appears that the U.S. will fall short 
of its export quota by better than 
50 million bu. out of an export quota 
of 195.5 million. Canada appears to 
miss its export mark by nearly 40 
million bu. out of a quota of 152.3 
million. Australia with its regionally 
more favorably located buying na- 
tions comes closest to meeting its ex- 
port goal with an approximately un- 
filled quota of 4 million bu. 

At no time during these periods 
where foreign importers have failed 
to take their guaranteed import 
quotas has the U.S. seen fit to put 
quotas to buying nations at the mini- 
mum price of the agreement. 

This year is the last year of the 
current pact—now in its second term. 
It is difficult to see how the USS. 
will welcome a renewal of the pact 
in view of the restraints the pact 
poses for the U.S. Department oi 
Agriculture as a seller of a huge 
wheat surplus and particularly since 
the early advocates of the wheat 
agreement principle are now in re- 
tirement. The major breakdown in 
the theory of the wheat agreement 
is in its failure to dissuade foreign 
nations from expanding domestic 
wheat production to a point of self- 
sufficiency on the basis of the pact’s 
guarantee of minimum supplies at 
ceiling prices. On the other hand the 
unwillingness of foreign buyers under 
the pact to accept quotas when they 
did not require those minimums make 
the wheat pact look like a one-way 
street. Canadian wheat growers have 
faced the same situation more directly 
since the Canadian Wheat Board 
monopoly has been unable to cash in 
on potentially higher world prices 
for the high quality Canadian wheats 
because of the IWA commitment. 

The outlook for exports of wheat 
for the coming year from Canada and 
other sources is not too favorable. 
Excellent to good crop conditions 
throughout the world indicate that 
Canada will again retain its position 
as the prime exporter of high quality 
wheats, whereas the U.S. and others 
will be residual exporters and the 
U.S. position will be deteriorated as 
other crop exporting areas such as 
Turkey will again be in the world 
market in volume. 

The outlook for a renewal of the 
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IWA for another term is dark at best 
—with Canada perhaps the chief ad- 
vocate of renewal since it is the one 
instrument wherein that nation can 
match the U.S. in subsidization or, to 
put it vulgarly, in the price-cutting 
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ELEVATOR REMODELED 
MICHIGAN VALLEY, KANSAS—- 
The Bulmer Grain & Elevator Co. 
has opened for business after a two- 
months shut-down for a remodeling 
project. Capacity of the elevator has 
been increased to 21,000 bu. 





KEES SLES ALES 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Mut at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
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= AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


@ CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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bined to bring about the buying 
splurge. The booking tapered off on 
Wednesday, and by the end of the 
week business was slack. Only seg- 
ment of the trade which did not par- 
ticipate was that which had gone 
entirely to p.d.s. basis. Prices for the 
most part withstood the sudden im- 
pact of business and closed the week 
only slightly lower than the previous 
week. Family flour business was light 
as most of that trade has already 
covered. Operations were strong 
with mills grinding five full days. The 
outlook for this week was slightly 
under that but mills are sure of 4% 
days operations. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Family short patent, 
in cottons, enriched, $6.50@6.60; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.85 
@5.90; standard, $5.75@5.80. 

Oklahoma City: Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour, and there 
was a decline of 15¢ on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points 
July 16: Car lots, family short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.10, standard patent $6.20 
@6.40; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.25, 95% standard $5.95 
@6.15, straight grade $5.90@6.10. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Salina: Demand was exceptionally 
good last week with very liberal 
bookings. Prices were 22¢ sack low- 
er than the previous week. Shipping 
directions were satisfactory. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Deferred book- 
ings for bakery flour averaged 
1,500%, compared with 172% the pre- 
ceding week and 80% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Prices 
July 15 were about unchanged on 
family flour and 10@15¢ sack lower 
on bakery flour. 

Texas: Bakers came into the mar- 
ket early last week with heavy book- 
ings for shipment during the next 
120 days. Estimates of volume ran 
around two million bags. Business 
in family flour as well as export busi- 
ness remains sluggish. Running time 
continues at three to four days. 
Prices on bakers were off about 25¢ 
from the previous week but other 
prices were unchanged. Quotations 
July 15: Extra high patent family 
$6.8007.10; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.05@6.15; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.85@5.00 delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Another large amount of 
flour was sold in the central states 
during the week ending July 16, and 
generally all types of flour shared 
in the buying movement. Total sales 
were estimated at around 550% of 
five-day milling capacity. 

Hard winter wheat flour met with 
a very good demand, and most mills 
reported a substantial amount of 
spring wheat sold. Family flour expe- 
rienced a good week of working out 
directions, before adding new con- 
tracts. 

Soft wheat flour sales were some- 
what slower than the previous week, 
although still participating to a large 
extent in the buying. Mostly cracker- 


cookie types were sold with some 
specialty and intermediate grades of 
cake flour. These were in the 5 to 
15,000 sack class generally. Coverage 
in most cases was 120 days, and in 
some instances further. 

Quotations July 16: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.52@6.85, standard $6.42@6.70, 
clear $6@6.30; hard winter short 
$6.12@6.20, 95% patent $6.02@6.10, 
clear $4.95@5.39; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.60@6.84, stand- 
ard $5.85@6.14, clear $5.15@5.26. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
good demand for flour last week. 
Most bakers and jobbers booked 
heavily. Spring wheat flour business 
was moderate. 

Shipping directions were good. 
Clears and low grades were finding 
a good outlet. Some mills were run- 
ning full time. 


Quotations July 15: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.70, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.35. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.95, 
pastry $5.20, soft straights $5.30, 
clears $4.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.20, standard patent $6.05, 
clears $5.30; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7, standard $6.90, clears $6.70. 


East 


Boston: Price movements in the 
local flour market were irregular last 
week. 

Southwestern flours sold heavily 
early in the week with many oper- 
ators covering for 120 days and in 
some scattered instances for six 
months. Activity in the springs was 
more in the negotiation stage with 
some mills offering 25¢ to 30¢ dis- 
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PASTURES BETTER—A substantial improvement in pasture feed during 
June resulted in a July 1 pasture condition of 883% of normal—5 to 7% above 
the last three years, though 1% below the 10-year average. Normal or above 
normal rainfall improved pasture over most of the country, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Although severe drouth continued in some 
sections and pastures deteriorated somewhat in other areas, conditions gen- 
erally were better than a year ago, as indicated on the above maps. 


counts on flour currently bought for 
delivery after Oct. 1. 

The normal movement of flour was 
arrested somewhat by a general truck 
strike in New England which saw 
some of the railroad terminals badly 
clogged up. 


Quotations July 16: Spring short 
patents $7.37@7.47, standards $7.27@ 
7.37, high gluten $7.92@8.02, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.78@6.91, standards $6.58@ 
6.71; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77G 
7.12, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.12@5.67, high ratio $6.27@7.37: 
family $8.02@8.12. 


Buffalo: The big push finally came 
in Kansas wheat flour last week. 
Sales were called terrific, and an esti- 
mated 25 million sacks of flour were 
sold nationally, an increase of 20% 
from last year’s go-around. Consum- 
ers with low inventories had been 
getting anxious and they decided that 
this was the time to take the plunge. 
Coverage was heavy, with bookings 
ranging from four to six months and 
a few for the full year. Kansas wheat 
flour ended the week off 17¢ after 
being a little lower earlier in the 
week. 


Spring wheat flour was down 22¢. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
sales were nominal. 

Cake flour moved lower and the 
25¢ decline reflected the trade’s 
switch to the new crop basis. Pastry 
flour was down 30¢, with 20¢ of the 
decline representing an adjustment 
to the new crop. 

Buffalo is sharing in the booming 
lakes trade. Total lakes tonnage so 
far this year is up 25% from a year 
ago, and long-idle ships in the har- 
bor here are gradually being put 
back into service. Grain shipments of 
4,316,143 tons are approximately 750,- 
000 tons ahead of a year ago at this 
time. Railroads are also in on the 
upswing and hundreds of grain-laden 
cars are rolling out of Buffalo daily 
to the eastern seaboard. 

The Netherlands bought moderate- 
to-good amounts of .50 ash flour dur- 
ing the week. Improved inquiries have 
been received from Haiti, Costa Rico 
and other Latin American countries. 

Flour output here rebounded from 
the holiday-cut total of the previous 
week, but production w,is still below 
a year ago. 

One mill spokesman said it will 
take about 30 days before the recent 
sales activity is reflected in mill run- 
ning time. 

Quotations July 15: Spring family 
$7.90@8, high gluten $7.68@7.88, 
short $7.13@7.33, standard $7.08@ 
7.23, straight $7.03, first clear $6.68 
@6.76; hard winter short $6.75@6.84, 
standard $6.64@6.65, first clear $6.34; 
soft winter short patent $7.16@7.39, 
standard $6.34@6.51, straight $5.56@ 
5.85, first clear $5.40@5.41. 


New York: The flour markets here 
returned to a dull state at weekend, 
following the long awaited bookings 
of hard winter wheat bakery flours 
that took place on Monday and Tues- 
day. 

The anticipated big push in flour 
sales began with a ranking chain 
baker covering .44 ash at $5.49 bulk, 
Kansas City. The price was a cent 
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lower than a year ago and further 
business was consummated about 5¢ 
under last year’s prices. 

Coverages generally were for 90 to 
120 days, with a few larger bakers 
covering requirements until next 
March or April. 

Business was stimulated by some 
mills offering spring conversion. 
These offerings were advanced by 
mills with both hard winter and 
spring wheat bakery flours. 

As expected earlier, indications 
were that Monday and Tuesday book- 
ings surpassed the business done one 
year ago. The total increased busi- 
ness was estimated at around 25%. 

Some small lots of spring wheat 
bakery flours were booked, but most 
buyers are hopeful of lower new crop 
prices. New crop spring wheat bakery 
flours for shipment beginning in Oc- 
tober are being offered by some mills 
at discounts under the old crop basis. 
These offerings do not seem attrac- 
tive to buyers. Spring wheat bakery 
flour balances are low, and hand-to- 
mouth buying is expected until a fa- 
vorable price picture materializes. 

Buyers of soft wheat flours now 
hold good positions, and unusual ac- 
tivity in this ttype is not expected 
for some time. 

Directions on most flours were said 
to be slow to fair. 

Quotations July 15: Spring family 
flour $8@8.10, high gluten $7.70@ 
7.80 for shipments to Oct. 1, $7.50@ 
7.60 for shipments after Oct. 1, stand- 
ard patent 65¢ under high gluten, 
clears $6.60@6.80; hard winter short 
patent $6.76@6.86, standard patent 
$6.56@6.66; soft winter high ratio 
$6.25@7.35, straights $5.25@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: There was a tremen- 
dous amount of hard Kansas patents 
sold here last week. The price break 
came Monday noon and extended 
until market close Wednesday. The 
big sales were recorded Tuesday. 
Large and small bakeries made com- 
mitments extending four, six and in 
some cases 12 months. One mill rep- 
resentative stated his sales averaged 
one half year crop needs. 

On Thursday new crop springs 
were offered for September and Oc- 
tober deliveries. There was not much 
response to this offer. 

Some of the hard Kansas was 
bought with the outlook of conversion 
into springs later. 

Soft pastry and cake flour and 
clears had little sale. Family flour 
was sold. One flour broker reported 
sale of 10 cars of unadvertised family 
patent. 

Directions were good last week 
with the majority of flour brokers 
and mill representatives. 

Quotations July 16: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.26@6.66, medium 
patent $6.36@6.71, short patent $6.46 
@6.86; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.82@7.19, medium patent $6.87@ 
7.22, short patent $6.92@7.27, clears 
$6.50@7.06, high gluten $7.57@7.82; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.90@8.15, other brands $7@7.85; 
pastry and cake flours $5.35@6.93. 

Philadelphia: The same quiet deal- 
ings which had been the rule on the 
local market for so long were very 
much in evidence again last week- 
end, in the wake of a two-day surge 
of purchasing activity which might 
well have resulted in flour sales rep- 
resenting the largest volume ever 
to change hands here in so short a 
period. At any rate, a number of ob- 
servers were in agreement that the 
total business transacted was in ex- 
cess of the post-Fourth-of-July week 
last year, which had gained con- 
siderable recognition as the all-time 
high. 

But before such estimates could be 
made, there was the story of a sud- 
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den unleashing of orders for hard 
winters by both bakers and jobbers. 
An acceleration of orders had been 
predicted for some time because of 
the low stage of supplies, but the 
size of the placements proved a 
distinct surprise even to the most 
optimistic of mill representatives, 
some of whom thought the turn 
would come if prices dipped sharply, 
which they didn’t. 

There were varying estimates of 
the coverage achieved, with most 
going along with a 90-120 day period. 
However, there was one report that 
several larger operators were booked 
for over six months. Spring flours 
were neglected, and dealings in them 
continued to reflect hand-to-mouth 
purchases by those in need of supplies 
and unwilling to commit themselves 
for any extended period. A slight ac- 
celeration of orders at weekend 
raised some hopes that springs might 
be the target of heavier purchasing 
in the very near future. 

Quotations July 16: Spring high 
gluten $8@8.10, short patent $7.50 
@7.60, standard $7.45@7.55, first 
clear $6.80@6.90; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.20, standard $6.85@ 
6.95; soft winter, nearby $5.25@5.45. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business devel- 
oped quite an upsurge last week, es- 
pecially on hard winters, with ex- 
tremely heavy sales being worked 
July 12. The majority of large and 
small bakers, likewise jobbers, con- 
tracted heavily for at least four 
months’ requirements and in some 
cases six months. The decline of 
14-15¢ in prices was responsible for 
these heavy bookings, combined with 
the fact that bakers and jobbers had 
no amounts of flour contracted for. 

Northern springs, despite the fact 
of a reduction in prices, met with 
very poor demand and only moderate 
amounts of sales were negotiated for 
immediate and 30-day shipments. 

Soft winters were quiet, with little 
interest being shown by cookie and 
cracker bakers at the advanced 
prices and apparently being satisfied 
to work out their recent contracts. 
Cake flour sales met with an im- 
proved demand, with buyers con- 
tracting for four months’ require- 
ments and longer. 

Shipping directions perked up 
slightly and could be considered good 
for this period. Stocks on hand, while 
low, are being slightly increased. 

Export flour business was more 
active than in the preceding weeks, 
with good sized quantities being 
worked to the Netherlands and more 
active inquiries from Latin American 
countries, with some moderate sales 
being made 

Quotations July 15, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.10@6.20, 
standard $5.95@6.05, first clear $4.75 
@5.15; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.05@7.30, standard $6 80@ 
7.15, first clear $6.15@6.85, high glu- 
ten $7.40@7.75; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.35@5.65, straight $4.95@5.25, 
first clear $5.30@5.65, high ratio 
cake $5.70@6.10; Pacific Coast $7@ 
7.30, pastry $6.40@6.50. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Quotations July 16: Family 
patent $8.15, bluestem $7.31, bakery 
$7.59, pastry $6.31. 

Portland: Flour markets in the 
Pacific Northwest are in the dol- 
drums. Flour prices declined at the 
close of the week, and very little 
new bookings are going on. There 
is a lack of incentive on the part 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carlaad lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring family 

Spring top patent 

Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear ........ 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Granular blend, bulk 


Spring family 

Spring high gluten . 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear ....... 
Hard winter short 

Mard winter standard ...... 
Hard winter first clear .... 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark ° 
Semolina blend, bulk 


Seattle 
-@8.15 
-@7.31 


Family patent . 
Bluestem mand 
Bakery grades .. 
Pastry 


. $8.00@8.10 .@ 


Chicago Kans, City {%St. Louis Buffalo 


$ @ ... $6.41@7.65 one sce 8B... OM. ce COS 


Mpls. 


6.52 @6.85 ooe® ace eee ass TT) YP 
-@ ... 6.96@7.08 a Eee — Sere 
---@ ... 6.41@6.53 -@7.00 7.13 
6.42@6.70 6.31@6.43 .@6.90 7 
coe ose ooo @ one @ ..- 
6.00 @ 6.30 ooo @ cee -.@6,70 

- @7.75 eT . et - @7.60 
6.12@6.20 . .@6,20 
6.02@6.10 000 @ was @6.05 
4.95@5.39 - +» @5.30 
voo@ evs oes sas ome eos -..@6.70 
6.60@6.84 awe yy ve ove ooo @ one 
5.85 @6.14 cee ove eee eee oe @ cee 
-@ , ee ee ee os ---@6.30 
5.15@ 5.26 o@ wae eee wit «-» @A,80 
4.07@4.12. 3.76@3.81 -@AABS 
3.32@3.37 3.01@3.06 o* «+» @3.68 
* ee . «+ @6.95 208 oes oo @ sev 


Phila. 


er 


Pittsburgh 
$7.90@8.15 
7.57 @7.82 


Boston 
se ..» $8,02@8.12 
7.70@7.80 .00@8., 7.92@8.02 
-@ ... %7.50@7.6 
7.05@7.15 7.45@7.55 
6.60@6.80 6.80@6.9 
6.76@6.86 7.10@7.2 5.46 @6.86 
5.56@6.66 6.85 @6.95 6.58@6. 1.26 @6.66 
-@.. vo o@ ace -@.. 
OD .- o@ cc- oan @ a0 
we be 5.12 @5.6 oe vee 
o@ ... a . oes @ ene -@ 
4.50@ 4.60 
@. oe ses -@ 
8.07@8.17 o@ ear re 


05a 
b.80@ 
5.15 @6 
1.10@6.2 
5.95 @6 
4.75 @5 
5.35 @ 5.66 
4.95 @5.2! 
: 5.30@5.65 
4.40@ 4.56 oor. @ 
3.65 @4.06 oot @. 
+ @797 nade vk 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
Bakers . 2 iobaien 8.60@9.10 9.55 @9.85 
Winter exportst .... . -@ 3.55 cece oye 


5.00@ 5. eee @ 


@7.59 
@ 6.31 


*100-Ib. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 





SUMMARY OF 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
. @40.50 
- @47.00 
. @62.50 


. @65.50 


Bran 

Standard midds. 
Flour midds. ....... 
Red dog 


Kansas City 


$34.50 @35.25 
43.50@44,00 


Bran 
Shorts 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$51.00@53.00 
38.00 @ 42.00 


Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia 


$42.50@43.75 $...@51.00 $51.00@52.00 
49.00 @50.25 -. - @63.00 58.00 @59.00 
65.50 @66.75 er a iaete 
66.00@ 67.00 .-@73.00 J a 


St. Louts Ft. Worth 


$38.50@39.00 $44.00@45.00 
48.25@ 48.75 52.00 @53.00 


Boston 
$37.00 @ 37.50 
43.50@ 44.00 
54.50@55.00 
60.00 @62.00 


New Orleans Seattle 
$43.00 @44.25 a 
53.00@54.00 Ye 
Shorts Middlings 


$58.00@59.00 $65.00 @66.00 
46.00 @50.00 52.00 @54.00 


Bran 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 





be ne to ne te 
G8 te bo wo 8S OD 


-— Kansas City-—. 


Dec. 
hard 
216 
219% 


Minneapolis 


Mar. July Sept. 
hard hard 
212% 215% 
216% 219% 
216 
214% 
214% 
214% 


July Sept. 


204% 
208% 
206% 
204% 
205% 
205% 


203% 
207 
205% 
204 
204% 
204 


330 
330 
329 
329 
329 
323 


320% 
319 
318% 
318% 
318 
319 





Sept. 
139% 
137% 
138% 
138 97% 
138% 97 


July Sept. 
101% 104% 
100% 102% 
101% 
100 
100 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


- 
Minneapolis 
July Sept. 
103 106 
102 104 
101% 104 
101% 102 
101 102 


Winnipeg 
July Oct. 
95% 97% 
93% 96 
92% 95% 
92% 95 
92% 95% 


Chicago 
July 


Minneapolis 
July Sept. 
60% 60% 
60% 5R% 
61% bs 59 58% 
60% 61% 56% 58% 
60% 61% 58 58 





UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the 


U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), July 8, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


-——Wheat—, 
1954 
5,323 1,514 


Baltimore 


Boston ... 1, 


Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indiana})olis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis . 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux Cit) 
St. Jose)! 
St. Lou's 
Wichita 
Toledo 
Lakes 
Canals 


Totals 


-—Corn—~ -—Oats—_.. 
1955 1954 1954 


,702 


-—Rye—. -Barley— 

1955 1954 9 1954 
163 s : 4 
,362 464 1,170 
163 


2,627 


262 


3,742 1,077 


9,268 
162 


4,270 
870 


533 
509 
2 
781 
46 


6,803 


111 


579 s 

890 2 100 
15 q 390 

,851 A 863 

381 3 2 
8 : 


46 
40 
42 
373 


11,508 10,966 
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FIRST BULK CAR—The first bulk carlot shipment of flour left the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. plant at Abilene, Kansas, recently. Pictured, left to right, 
with the loaded car, are Charles E. Huffman, mill superintendent; John L. 
Hogan, traffic manager and treasurer; R. B. Laing, vice president and sales 
manager; Robert Amsbaugh, warehouse foreman, and James Otto, assistant 
sales manager. 





of buyers in view of an excellent 
wheat crop in sight and uncertain 
new crop flour prices. There are fill- 
in bookings with some light export 
business going on. Between-season 
dullness has been generally preva- 
lent. 

Quotations July 16: High gluten 
$7.65, all Montana $7.42, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.60, bluesteam bakers 
$7.21, cake $7.16, pastry $6.26, pie 
$5.96, whole wheat 100% $7.05, gra- 
ham $6.36, cracked wheat $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business  fol- 
lowed the normal trend for this sea- 
son of the year. 

Quotations July 16: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl., less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Some small lots of winter wheat 
flour have been sold for shipment to 
the U.K., but the increase in ocean 
rates announced during the week will 
make it difficult to increase volume. 
Quotations July 16: $3.55, 100 Ib. 
f.a.s. Montreal in export cottons. 

Good weather the early part of the 
week saw greatly increased harvest- 
ing of Ontario winter wheat. Much of 
the wheat is being placed in storage 
by the farmers in the hope of higher 
prices later on. Some winter wheat 
was sold for export. Quotations July 
16: $1.35@1.38 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: With the current crop 
year drawing rapidly to a close, new 
export business in Canadian flour con- 
tinues only moderate and sales for 
the week ended July 14 totaled 133,- 
000 bbl. of which only 8,000 were 
worked to IWA countries. The class 
2 total of 125,000 bbl. apparently in- 
cluded a fair-sized quantity for the 
U.K. Domestic trade is seasonal and 
mills are still operating at less than a 
five-day week. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations July 16: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$10.99@11.50; second patents $10.40 
@11.10, second patents to bakers 
$9.55 @9.85. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: The export picture 
here last week continued in the dol- 
drums. Very little new business out- 
side of small monthly orders was 
confirmed. ’ 


The situation as far as the Far 
East goes is still very clouded. Buy- 
ers in the big Manila market are still 
holding off placing any large new 
orders until they finish digesting the 
big orders placed for shipment from 
here during March and April. How- 
ever, it is the opinion here that these 
heavy purchases should be pretty 
well cleaned up by now and new 
business therefore is expected mo- 
mentarily. 

Business to Hong Kong has been 
falling off, with indications that the 
new mill there is still undercutting 
the best Canadian offerings by a con- 
siderable margin in an effort to get 
all the trade, especially since they 
are milling a large volume of Ca- 
nadian wheat. It is also stated that 
the Hong Kong mill brands are made 
up to look very closely like the old- 
established Canadian brands, and 
since the Chinese buyer depends very 
largely on the label and picture on 
the bag rather than the grade of flour, 
Canadian exporters are receiving 
cables from their Hong Kong agents 
that business is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult. 

The fact that Canadian mills now 
have to pay the Pacific conference 
rate of $19 per ton leaves them very 
little margin to work on in trying 
to meet the competition from the 
Hong Kong mill. 

The domestic flour picture holds 
steady. Cash car prices for hard 
wheat grinds follow: First patents 
$11.10 in jutes and $11.20 in 98’s cot- 
tons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper 
bags and $10.15 in cottons; western 
pastry to the trade is $13.90 and 
western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran prices held about 
steady, but middlings and red dog 
were off $1@2 ton in the week end- 
ing July 18. Trade was limited. Quo- 
tations: Bran $37@37.50, standard 
midds. $43.50@44, flour midds. $54.50 
@55, red dog $60@62. 

Kansas City: A weaker trend in 
millfeed prices continued throughout 
the week at Kansas City. Assurance 
of long term flour operations led to 
a better millfeed supply picture, and 
nearby demand was only fair to 
moderately good. Current flour oper- 
ations were steady. Quotations July 
18: Bran $34.50@35.25 and shorts 
$43.50@44 sacked, Kansas City, or 
$2.25 ton lower on bran and $1.50 ton 


lower on shorts compared with a 
week ago. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
fairly good last week, with offerings 
about offsetting the demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, July 15: 
Bran $34@34.50, shorts $44@44.50. 
Bran declined $2.50 ton, while shorts 
were about unchanged, compared 
with the preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed business was 
good last week, with bran selling 
strong by way of truck business while 
shorts went to the Southeast in the 
mixed car trade. Prices, however, 
were off $2.50 on bran and unchanged 
to slightly lower on shorts. The bran 
decline was due to heavy production. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$34.50@35, shorts $43.75 @44.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand for bran last 
week was improved on a decline in 
price, but continued slow for shorts. 
Offerings were light on bran and suf- 
ficient on shorts. Quotations July 15, 
burlaps: Bran $44@45, gray shorts 
$52@53, delivered Texas common 
points; $1 to $2 less on bran and $1 
less on shorts compared with one 
week previous. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts $1 high- 
er. Supplies were equal to the de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 14: Bran $34.50@35, gray shorts 
$44 @ 44.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was a fair 
demand for millfeeds; supplies were 
limited. Prices closed $2.50 lower on 
bran and 25¢ lower on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: Bran $36.50@ 


37.50, millrun $41.50@42.50, shorts 
$46.50@47.50. Mixed or pool cars 


higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Millfeeds were still slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending July 18, as feed manufacturers 
waited for stabilization of the flour 
market and millfeed market situa- 
tion. Quotations July 18: Bran $40.50, 
standard midds. $47, flour midds. 
$62 50, red dog $65.50. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair last 
week. Supplies were plentiful. The 
trend of the market was lower. Quo- 
tations July 15: Bran $38.50@39, 
shorts $48.25 @48.75, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was rather unsettled last week, with 
bran easing off slightly and shorts 
considerably stronger. Inquiries were 
good, and mixers and jobbers bought 
sparingly, and mainly for spot. Mills 
were not pressing, and there was lit- 
tle interest beyond July. Futures in 
bran and shorts showed a moderate 
advance and buyers registered cau- 
tion. Quotations July 15: Bran $43@ 
44.25, shorts $53@54. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was quiet 
in the local market last week follow- 
ing the usual pattern of summer ac- 
tivity. The supply situation continued 
to show improvement but not to the 
point of distress. Demand was slow, 
with most buyers operating on a spot 
or nearby basis for immediate needs. 
Bran closed unchanged to $1 higher 
while middlings were $1 lower to un- 
changed. Quotations July 16: Bran 
$51@52, midds. $58@59. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were very 
quiet last week. Both large and small 
mixers have ample inventories on 
hand, and they are holding back on 
their buying in hopes that the heavier 
flour output will bring still lower 
prices. The extended drouth in some 
sections in this area may bring in- 
creased demand for bran. But at pres- 
ent farmers are using their first hay 
cuttings. Buffalo’s prices were below 
the Midwest on both sacked and bulk 
bran and middlings. Local levels were 
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under Canada on bran and were com- 
petitive on middlings. Little was done 
on sales from Buffalo to the New 
England area. Bran ended the week 
off $3, middlings were down $3, and 
heavy feeds were up $2. Quotations 
July 15: Bran $42.50@43.75, standard 
midds. $49@50.25, flour midds. $65.50 
@66.75, red dog $66@67. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
reported very good last week. Prices 
fluctuated, but the retail trade re- 
stocked in larger quantities. Whole- 
salers still exercised caution in re- 
stocking. Farmers of the tri-state 
area report crops of barley, rye, 
corn and wheat to be large. Quo- 
tations, July 16, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $49.40@50.30, standard 
midds. $56.30@56.40, flour midds. 
$66.30 @67.40, red dog $74.30@74.40. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices dis- 
played further upward tendencies on 
the local market last week, a de- 
velopment which failed to inspire in- 
creased buying since most users were 
of the opinion that the recent activity 
in flour should put pressure on costs 
before long. The July 16 quotation 
on bran of $51 was unchanged from 
the previous week, while standard 
midds. rose $5 to $63 and red dog 
added $1 to $73. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged iast week, but demand was 
more firm. Mills are operating to 
capacity seven days a week and are 
booked into August. Quotations July 
15: Red bran and millrun $46, midds. 
$51. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $53, midds. $58. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $53.50, midds. 
$58.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $51 
ton. 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices showed some strength last 
week and closed at the high, up sev- 
eral dollars from the previous period. 
Supplies from local and prairie mills 
are reported sufficient for current 
needs. No export business has been 
reported recently. Cash car quota- 
tions: Bran $53, shorts $57, midds. 
$61 @62. 


Toronto-Montreal: There was a fair 
demand for millfeed last week, with 
offerings readily absorbed. Quotations 
July 16: Bran $51@53, shorts $58@ 
59, midds. $65@66, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeed is inclined to lag with least 
interest shown in bran. Stocks are 
moderate and prices are barely firm. 
Quotations July 16: Manitoba, Sa- 
skatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $38@42, shorts $46@50, mid- 
dlings $52@54. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and v’arehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices were off 10@ 
15¢ sack, but sales continued light. 
Some more substantial buying is an- 
ticipated before long. Quotations: 
Pure white rye $3.76@3.81, medium 
rye $3.56@3.61, dark rye $3.01@3.06. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported good last 
week. Quotations July 15: Pure white 
$4.48, medium $4.28, dark $3.68, rye 
meal $4.08. 


Chicago: There was some rye flour 
sold in the central states during the 
week ending July 16, but only for 
nearby shipment. It was generally 
thought that a good booking for rye 
flour was due shortly. Quotations July 
16: White patent rye $4.07@4.12, 
medium $3.87@3.92, dark $3.32@3.37. 


Pittsburgh: Prices on rye flour be- 
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ing down, some fair buying was done 
by large and small bakeries in tri-state 
territory. Directions continued good. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.40G 
4.56, medium $4.10@4.36, dark $3.65 
@4.06, blended $6.30@6.49, rye meal 
$3.81 @3.90. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were down 15¢ 
last week. Consumers are still sitting 
on the sidelines waiting for more at- 
tractive price levels. Quotations July 
15: White rye $4.65@4.75; medium 
rye $4.45@4.55, dark rye $3.90@4. 

Portland: Lcl prices: White patent 
$66.65, pure dark rye $5.85. 

New York: Inquiry for rye flour 
was negligible here last week, with 
the recent weakening in price levels 
contributing to cautious buying poli- 
cies. Some modest activity is expected 
should firming occur as recent book- 
ings have been on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Prices are almost at the level 
at which most buyers indicated a 
previous willingness to buy. Quota- 
tions July 15: Pure white patents 
$4.50 @4.60. 

Philadelphia: With bakers and job- 
bers giving most of their attention to 
white flour acquisitions, the local rye 
market drifted in a narrow range last 
week with odd-lot transactions ac- 
counting for the bulk of transactions. 
The July 16 quotation on rye white 
of $5@5.10 was unchanged from that 
of the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: 
fairly steady. Quotations July 16: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.0.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonal and supplies 
only moderate. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations July 16: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.25@5.50, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Business was 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


W. F. Toevs Is Sales 
Head of J. Allen Smith 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—wWillard F. 
Toevs has been appointed general 
sales manager for J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, by James E. Skid- 
more, president of the company. 

Formerly connected with the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., sales organization, 
Mr. Toevs joined the Tennessee firm 
in 1953. For the past two years he 
has been in charge of family flour 
merchandising and administration of 
the firm’s field sales organization. 

Mr. Toevs fills a position which was 
vacated by the recent death of A. M. 
McCabe. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John H. Dean Named to 
CSS Sales Position 


WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
John H. Dean as deputy sales man- 
ager of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service has been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Dean has been serving as CSS assis- 
tant deputy administrator for price 
support. 

In his new position, Mr. Dean will 
work directly with Frank C. Daniels, 
who recently was appointed general 
sales manager and vice president of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

A graduate of Clemson Agricultural 
College, Mr. Dean has been engaged 
in agricultural service and program 
administration continuously for 22 
years. He joined the field staff of 
USDA in Arkansas in 1939 and was 
transferred to Washington in 1942. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Cream of Wheat Net 
Drops in 2nd Quarter 


MINNEAPOLIS—A slight drop in 
net earnings for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1955, was reported this week 
by the Cream of Wheat Corp. and 
subsidiary. Net earnings for the first 
six months, however, are stiJl ahead 
of last year. 

The report lists net earnings as 
follows: $97,104 for the quarter end- 
ing June 30, 1955, compared with 
$104,387 for the same period last 
year; $415,749 for the half year end- 
ing June 30, compared with $392,373 
for those months last year, and 
$1,273,962 for the 12 months ending 
June 30 compared with $1,133,602 
for the same period a year earlier. 

Figures for 1955 earnings are after 
setting up a reserve for all federal 
taxes at the rate of 52% of net in- 
come, and an unexpended advertising 
reserve of approximately $85,387 less 
in 1955 than was set up at the same 
time in 1954. 





DEATHS 


W. Frank Kerr, sales representa- 
tive in Mississippi and Arkansas for 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, died in 
Memphis recently following a short 
illness. He had also served as Fulton 
representative in the New Orleans 
and Los Angeles areas. His widow, 
Ann, Greenwood, Miss., survives. 


Lysle B. Feldman, manager of sales 
promotion for the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., died recently at his home in Min- 
neapolis. Prior to joining Strong- 
Scott in 1948 he was with the R. R. 
Howell Co. for 35 years. 


S. B. Askew, a director of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., the British flour milling 
firm, died July 9. He was 75. 

He started work in the Hull grain 
trade and early in his career at- 
tracted the attention of the late 
Joseph Rank, whose eldest daughter, 
Dorothy, he married in 1909. He was 
a skilful wheat buyer and with Mr. 
Rank and his sons, J. Arthur Rank, 
present chairman of the company, 
and the late James V. Rank, was the 
fourth member of the “inner cabinet” 
of four which was responsible for the 
progress of the Rank milling business. 
Mr. Askew was managing director of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd. 


Charles A. Budd, 66, formerly traf- 
fic manager with the Federal Milling 
Co., Lockport, N.Y. for 39 years, died 
of a heart attack July 11. He was a 
member of the Farm Bureau, Trans- 
portation Club of Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls Traffic Club. 


Earl S. Ackerman, 61, chairman of 
the board of Barber & Bennett, grain 
agents, Albany, N.Y. died July 12. He 
had been with the firm 30 years and 
was president before becoming chair- 
man of the board. He was also presi- 
dent of Ackerman, Beardsley & Ben- 
nett. His widow and son survive. 


Benjamin C. Hoffner, 80, grain 
broker died at Toledo, Ohio July 12. 
In 1920, he was appointed manager 
of the local branch office of Simons, 
Day & Co., Chicago grain dealers. 
He became manager of the Toledo 
branch of Lamson Bros. & Co., grain 
brokers, in 1929 and served 14 years. 
Mr. Hoffner then became manager 
of the local office of Hulburd, Warren 
& Chandler, the Chicago and New 
York grain brokerage company. A 
member of the Toledo Board of Trade 
for more than 40 years, Mr. Hoffner 
retired three years ago. 








Among the committee chairmen 
named by the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce are Harold D. LeMar, vice 
president of the P. F. Petersen Bak- 
ing Co., and Owen Cotton, admini- 
strative assistant at Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co. Mr. LeMar has 
been reappointed chairman of the 
Armed Forces Committee. Mr. Cotton 
will serve as head of the municipal 
affairs committee. 

e 

©. L. Copeland, director of public 
relations for the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, has 
fannounced the appointment of Mrs. 
Patty Fisher as senior lecturer. Her 
department will be responsible for 
providing talks and articles and 
giving demonstrations on nutritional 
matters with particular reference to 
the use of flour, bread and flour pro- 
ducts in the national diet. Mrs 
Fisher’s services will be available 
without charge to clubs, institutes, 
colleges and schools. 

e 

Earl Morse, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Doughnut Corporation 
of America, has been named chair- 
man of the baking and baking sup- 
plies division of the 1955 Greater 
New York Fund campaign. 

e 


John E. McKeen, president of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, was 
decorated with the si'ver medal of 
the Greek Red Cross in Athens re- 
cently. 'The decoration was in recogni- 
tion of services rendered by the firm 
to Greece in the shape of $20,000 
worth of antibiotics donated to the 
Greek Red Cross for treatment of 
Ionian Islands and Volos earthquake 
victims. 

ie 

J. George Kehr, assistant general 
milling superintendent of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 





A. L. Powell 


PROMOTED—A. L. Powell recently 
was named director of public rela- 
tions for Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, 
following the resignation of Ward B. 
Stevenson. After newspaper and gov- 
ernmental work in his native Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Powell joined Pillsbury 
six years ago and became assistant 
public relations director last Febru- 


ary. 


been released from the hospital and 
is now recuperating at home. Mr. 
Kehr, who has suffered from a skin 
condition, was in the hospital recently 
for the third time in the past few 
months. 


Thomas R. Coyne, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago is spend- 
ing a vacation with his wife, son, 
daughter and mother visiting Eng- 
land and Ireland. Mr. Coyne left July 
5 and he is expected to return to the 
U.S. Aug. 16 on the Queen Elizabeth. 


® 
J. B. Russell, D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, and Leslie 
D. Goldsmith, Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Ltd., London have been reappointed 
president and vice president respec- 
tively of the National Association of 
Flour Importers, Ltd. 
e 
Robert A. Kroutil, treasurer of the 
Yukon Grain & Mill Co., Yukon, 
Okla. is receiving the congratulations 
of friends upon the arrival of his first 
grandson, Robert Thomas Kroutil. 
The new baby is the son of Mr. & 
Mrs. William Robert Kroutil, Yukon. 
e 
J. B. Russell, D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, president of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters, Ltd., presented an illumi- 
nated address to Joseph H. Pillman, 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd., London at 
the association’s recent annual lunch. 
The presentation marked Mr. Pill- 
man’s service to the trade over three 
decades, including the period of war- 
time control. 
ee 


Frank Heffelfinger Il, general man- 
ager of the feed department of King 
Midas Flour Mills, is chairman of the 
committee organizing the contest for 
the selection of the Queen of Lakes 
at the annual Minneapolis Aquaten- 
nial July 15-24. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Georgia Firm to Build 


Elevator in Savannah 


SAVANNAH, GA. - 
Grain Elevator Co. 
leased property at the Savannah 
State Docks and Warehouses on 
which it plans to build a 750,000-bu. 
grain elevator. 

The $2 million structure will be 
used for soybeans and corn, the com- 
pany says. When completed, it will 
be the only grain elevator between 
Norfolk, Va., and Mobile, Ala. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Joins Grain Company 


MINNEAPOLIS — Julian B. Seim 
has been added to the sales force of 
the J & O Grain Co., according to an 
announcement by W. C. Olson, presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Seim was as- 
sociated with the Benson-Quinn Co. 
from 1922-1925 and later was one of 
the founders of Dinham-Seim Co., 
which became Dinham-Lenhart Co. 
in June of this year. 

———"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFt—— 


Symposium Scheduled 


BOSTON—Tracerlab, Inc. has an- 
nounced that a “Symposium on Ap- 
plications of Radioactivity in the 
Food and Food Processing Industries” 
will be held at the Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel here Oct. 19-21, 


The Georgia 
of Atlanta has 
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Campaign for Enriched Bread and Spread Urged 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Dr. Robert S. Harris, profes- 
sor of biochemistry of nutrition at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, asserts that a “practical inex- 
pensive diet in the U.S. can be based 
on four foods—bread, spread, milk 
and citrus.” 

Dr. Harris, in addressing the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers’ fifth annual convention, 
pointed out that in 1952 a com- 
mittee of the American Dietetic 
Assn. collected a list of 200 fallacies 
about foods. Even now, he said, the 
list is not complete. 

Dr. Harris said: “The ‘eat more’ 
campaigns are a frustration and a 
dilemma. For every successful ‘eat 
more’ food campaign there is an ‘eat 
less’ food victim.” 

In this connection, the nutrition 
expert expressed belief that the mill- 
ing and baking industries have not 
succeeded in getting across to the 
public the full story of enriched 
bread, especially that enriched bread 
has virtually destroyed the dictum 
that green and yellow vegetables 
must be in the diet to insure good 
nutrition. 

Basic Diet 

Dr. Harris offered this comment 
on the basic diet of bread, spread, 
milk and citrus: 

‘T am not suggesting that any- 
one live on this diet, good as it is. 

“For psychological and physiologi- 
cal reasons it is desirable to eat a 
wide variety of foods. I wish only 
to demonstrate that an excellent and 
inexpensive diet in the U.S. can be 
based on bread, spread, milk and 
citrus. 

“This is the basic diet, from which 
departures may be made.” 

The following is an excerpt from 
Dr. Harris’ talk: 

“Over a period of many years the 
consumption of wheat flour, one of 
the most important and economical 
staple foodstuffs in this country has 
decreased. In 1910 the per capita 
consumption of wheat flour was 212 
Ib. but by 1952 it had dropped to 130 
lb. During the same period the total 
calorie consumption per capita re- 
mained essentially unchanged. 

“What are the reasons for this 
significant drop in bread consump- 
tion? We do not know yet all the 
reasons, but the following three are 
important among them: economics, 
nutrition and ignorance. 

“1, Economics. The financial status 
of the average person, excluding pro- 
fessors, has increased greatly. The 
per capita income in 1933 was $376; 
in 1953 it was $1,764. With more 
take-home pay, more money is avail- 
able for food purchase. In the fol- 
lowing table a change in the per 
capita use of several food commodi- 
ties, especially eggs, vegetables, cit- 
rus, margarine, sugar and coffee is 
shown. (See two column table above.) 

“Today's consumer finds some 5,- 
000 food and grocery products com- 
peting for favor. As compared with 
14 years ago, the average American 
eats nearly 100 Ib. per year more 
food, but no more calories. He spends 
50% more of his income to buy a 
greater variety of foods. As compared 
with 1939 he is buying 20% more 
meat, 7% more milk, 100% more 
cottage cheese, 190% more margarine, 
1,500% more canned orange juice, 50 
times more frozen citrus concen- 
trates, 100% more canned tomato 
juice, but no more lard and shorten- 
ing, and 15% less flour, 15% less 
potatoes, etc. The lower consump- 





Food commodity— 
Ee re 
Beef (carcass weight), Ib. ....... 
Pork (carcass weight), Ib. ....... 
nin os oc nce 0 sse'e4 es 
White potatoes, Ib. ............. 
Sweet potatoes, Ib. ............. 
Fresh vegetables, Ib. ............ 
Canned vegetables, Ib. .......... 
Frozen vegetables, Ib. ........... 
Citrus fruits (fresh equiv.), Ib... . . 
Other fruits (fresh equiv.), Ib... . 
Ra Socascccsccceccsecs 
Margarine, Ib. 
Sugar, cane and beet (refined), Ib. 
UTES occ cedcivecccecs 
Coffee (green bean basis), Ib. .. 








1910-14 1935-39 1950-54 
200 157 129 
64.8 54.8 67.1 
65.1 55.7 66.6 
305 296 400 
173 128 103 
23.7 13 8.4 
qf 140 146 
17.3 28.8 414 
bi 0.4 4.7 
19.1 54.2 81.7 
151 130 113 
17.1 16.8 9.2 
1.4 2.8 7.3 
V7.1 96.7 96.1 
1.5 4.3 41 
9.2 13.9 16.0 


*U.S. Department of Agriculture Marketing Service Data. 





Per capita use of foods* 








tion of fresh vegetables and fruits 
(apples, peas, prunes, strawberries, 
oranges, etc.) has been offset by an 
increase in the consumption of these 
foodstuffs in frozen or canned form. 
It is evident that a revolution has 
taken place in the food habits of 
the American people, yet the cal- 
ories per capita have remained be- 
tween 3,100 and 3,150 per day. The 
‘eat more’ campaigns of promoters 
of special food items have really been 
‘eat-instead’ campaigns. The relation 
between flour, bread, margarine and 
spread consumption is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. As goes bread, so goes spread; 
and vice versa. It would seem that 
the ‘ceiling’ for spread consumption 
is above 20 lb. per year, and that 
this cannot easily be reached with- 
out greater consumption of bread. 


“2, Nutrition. The unenriched 
white bread produced in this coun- 
try between 1880 and 1941 was in- 
ferior nutritionally. The evidence is 
clear that people who consumed sig- 
nificant amounts of this bread risked 
malnutrition; in fact, mild vitamin 
and mineral deficiency was rampant 
in this country during this ‘roller 
mill era.’ With the discovery of the 
vitamins and methods for determin- 
ing them, it was possible to identify 


the kinds and amounts of nutrients 
that were removed from wheat dur- 
ing roller milling, and to seek other 
food as sources of these nutrients. 
Thus, by about-1920 nutrition scien- 
tists were advocating that people 
should eat green and yellow vegeta- 
bles to complement the white bread 
they were eating, and thus supply 
the vitamins and minerals which had 
been removed in flour milling. During 
this ‘protective food era’ the diets 
of the people were improved because 
the vegetables supplied the critical 
nutrients to deficient diets. 

“By 1940 most of the vitamins es- 
sential to man had been discovered 
and chemists had learned how to syn- 
thesize many of them. Thus it was 
possible to enrich bread with vita- 
mins and minerals and restore those 
critical nutrients which had been re- 
moved in milling. We entered the 
‘enriched bread era’ in 1941 when 
by War Food Order No. 1, the en- 
richment of all white bread with 
specified amounts of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin and iron was made 
mandatory. Additions of calcium and 
vitamin D were permitted as optional 
addition. By this summary action 
the nutritional quality of the diets 
of the people was improved, especial- 
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ly the diets of those who habitually 
consumed large amounts of white 
bread. 


“3. Ignorance. Few people today 
realize that when we passed from the 
‘protective foods era’ to the ‘enriched 
bread era’ the urgent need for green 
and yellow vegetables in our dietary 
disappeared. Fig.2 (p.27) shows the 
nutritional contribution of a loaf of 
bread, 18 pats (126 gm. % Ib.) of 
margarine or butter, 1 qt. of vitamin 
D milk and 6 oz. orange juice. It 
will be noted that these four foods 
(in cost about 60¢) form an excellent 
diet. The National Research Council 
Allowance is liberal, and I consider 
that a diet containing at least 70% 
of the critical nutrients is adequate. 
It will be noted that vegetables are 
not necessary. The ‘protective food 
era’ passed when enriched bread was 
born. 

“T am not suggesting that anyone 
should live on this diet, good as it is. 
For psychological and physiological 
reasons it is desirable to eat a vari- 
ety of foods. I wish only to demon- 
strate that an excellent inexpensive 
diet in the U.S. can be based on 
bread and spread, milk and citrus. 
This is the basic diet, from which 
departures may be made. 


Enrichment Story Not Told 

“The milling and the baking indus- 
tries have apparently not succeeded 
in telling the story of enriched bread 
to the public. During the days when 
white bread was emaciated the bak- 
ing industry lost a corner in the 
stomachs of the people. They were 
educated to eat more vegetables to 
complement the bread in their diets. 
The desire for food is limited by 
the narrow capacity of the human 
stomach. Since more food or more 
calories could not be eaten they were 
forced to eat less bread. Bread is 
competing with all other foods for 
the 165,000,000 liters of space in the 
stomachs of the 165,000,000 people 
in this country. This is a limited 
space. The ‘eat more’ campaigns are 
a frustration and a dilemma. For 
every successful ‘eat more’ campaign 
there is an ‘eat less’ victim. I fear 
that bread has been a victim to these 
‘eat more’ campaigns. In my opinion, 
it was a just fate for unenriched 
bread, because it was not much more 
than a pleasant source of calories. 
Truly the diet could easily be im- 
proved nutritionally by reducing the 
intake of unenriched bread. That was 
the reason why unenriched white 
bread was omitted from reducing 
diets. 

“On the other hand, enriched bread 
is much mere than a source of cal- 
ories. It is rich in thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin, iron and calcium, and, 
taken with spread, it is rich in vita- 
min A. It is a vigorous candidate 
for ‘eat more’ campaigns, to win 
back the corner of the stomachs of 
the people which it once held. It is 
an inexpensive way to improve the 
diet. Now it is so good that diets 
are generally impoverished nutrition- 
ally when enriched white bread is 
cmitted from reducing diets. 

“So much has been said by pseudo- 
scientists about the hallowed virtues 
of whole wheat, about the hollowed 
weakness of white bread; about the 
golden days when bread was made 
from stone-ground flour by our fore- 
fathers. I have studied these claims 
thoroughly and have found them not 
true. Enriched white bread, made as 
it is today with 4 to 6% nonfat 
milk solids, is nutritionally superior 
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to any common wheat bread of the 
past, and superior to the standard 
‘whole wheat,’ rye and pumpernickel 
breads of the present. The public 
needs forthright answers to these 
false prophets. Their faith in en- 
riched white bread as the true staff 
of life must be restored. 


“The bread industry and the spread 
industry should be working as close- 
ly as bread and spread in a child’s 
sandwich. Bread is the staff of life 
and spread rests on that staff. Bread 
and spread are nutritionally comple- 
mentary and benefit each other. 

“Bread and spread have a great 
potential in the diets of the people. 
They are among the cheapest food 
sources of calories, protein, calcium, 
iron, vitamin A, thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin. These, with ascorbic acid 
and vitamin D. are the nutrients most 
commonly deficient in the diets of 
mankind. 

The bread industry and the spread 
industry would do well to consider 
a collaborative promotion of more 
daily bread.” 

¥ ¥ 


E. E. Kelley, Jr., Backs 
Bread-Spread Theme 


Because the baking industry is so 
closely affiliated with so many other 
food industries, a closer relationship 
between the baker and the spread in- 
dustry, the baker and the dairy in- 
dustry and the baker and the meat 
industry is justified. 

Thus substantiated E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn., the words of Dr. Harris in his 
talk at the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers. 

Mr. Kelley told the audience that 
the baking industry’s future will 
stand or fall very greatly on the mat- 
ter of nutrition education. He said the 
bread industry is “beating back” 
through educational and promotional 
channels the derision of food faddists 
and the idea that bread is fattening. 
“We simply have not told the story 
of enrichment as it should have been 
told,” Mr. Kelley said. 


MODERNIZATION A COST-CUTTING TOOL 


(Continued from page 10) 





wheat and flour bins, scales and all 
the odds and ends that go into the 
makeup of a milling plant. The cost? 
$29,000 f.o.b. Chicago. There is no 
mention of the cost of the building 
because the buyer undertook to pro- 
vide this but in those days one might 
have been built for around $25,000, 
give or take a thousand dollars or so. 
There would be other requirements 
but the over all cost must have been 
less than $50 cwt. after N. K. Sim- 
mons, vice president, and J. F. Diefen- 
bach, secretary, put their seals to the 
contract on behalf of the Simmons 
company. James Page, special agent, 
signed for the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co. 

Flour in 1902 was a lot cheaper 
than it is today. The quoted retail 
price was 12%¢ for 5 lb. Today it 
averages 53.6¢. In other words, it 
costs the consumer today a little 
more than four times as much as it 
did over 50 years ago. But what of 
flour milling costs? As far as new 
construction is concerned, costs are 
at least 10 times as much. Machinery 
is five or six times higher. 


Planned Renovation 

There are but few medium sized 
plants that can afford to lay out the 
necessary money for modernization. 
Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., had this 
point in mind when he spoke at the 
recent conference of the Association 
of Operative Millers in St. Louis. He 
stated that every operative miller 
owes it to his management to pre- 
pare a modernization program cap- 
able of operation over a one, two or 
even five year period. 

Mr. Pillsbury told the millers that 
they should draw up an inventory of 
machinery and equipment in their 
plants, noting the age and condition 
of each machine, and also its prob- 
able life. Equipped with this schedule, 
they could plan to budget capital 
expenditure over a period of several 


years. He added: “At the end of the 
selected period, you will have a mill 
to be proud of.” 

The manager of one machinery 
firm comments: “That’s exactly what 
the big firms are doing. Not even the 
biggest can lay out millions of dollars 
in a one-shot deal. Each year some- 
thing is replaced and the milling 
engineers are called in to advise and 
assist. Their services are available to 
anyone, big, medium or little.” 

The representatives are not just 
peddlers of equipment. They have 
been carefully trained by their firms, 
all have had practical experience as 
millers and are capable of advising 
on milling problems. By a graduated 
program there is no reason, they say, 
why every miller should not obtain 
an up-to-date mill with the minimum 
of financial hardship. 

Modernity is needed to meet com- 
petition in the domestic market; it’s 
a must if foreign business is to be 
taken. That’s the essential text now 
being preached by the progressive 
miller of today. 
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Wages Increased at 
Pillsbury Plant 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—More than 
1,400 employees of the Springfield 
plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
been granted an immediate wage in- 
crease of 8¢ an hour, plus another 6¢ 
effective July 13, 1956. 

The increase is provided under 
terms of an agreement reached re- 
cently between the company and 
Local 24 of the American Federation 
of Grain Millers. Agreement also was 
reached on adjustments affecting 623 
workers. 

The base pay for men at the mill is 
now $1.72 an hour, with a top of 
$2.2514. The base pay for women is 
$1.67, with a top of $1.79. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





duly duly 

° 11, 18, 

7— 1955-— 1955 1955 

High Lew Close Close 

39%, 34% 36%, 36% 
81% 7 73 72 


Allied Mills, Inc. .. 
Allis-Chalmers .. 


Pid. $3.25 ...... 134% 116% 121% 
Am. Cyanamid 60 48 59 58% 
he aed Ayn sock 125 106 119 118% 
Y . g: Sa 43% 39% 395% 39% 
Borden ..... ~~" 66%, 62 65 64% 
Cont. Baking Co. 39% 27% 37% 37%, 
Ptd. $5.50 oss Oe 00% .... 107 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co. 30% 28% 28% 28 
, 2 Peer 182% 176% 1834%183% 
Cream of Wheat .. 325% 28% 31% 31% 
Dow Chemical .... 57% 43% 57% 57% 
Gen, Baking Co. ... 11% 7% 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 87% 75 834% 821 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .. 77% 66% 15% 6% 
Pid. 6% ....:. . 122 120 86122 123 
Merck & Co. ...... 30% 20% 23% 23% 
Pid. $4.50 ...... 112% 102 101% 101% 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 45% 4% 41% 41% 
i aa . 183 175% 181 180% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 53% S2% 
Procter & Gamble 102 91 99% 101 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 335% 30% 31% 30% 
, FF FoRree 153% 148 -.. 152% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 46% 33% 4% 44 
Pfd. $4.40 ....... 104% 101% -. 104% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 410% ‘3 39% 40 
Pfd. $3.50 .... 935% 88 91 92 
Sterling Drug . 52% 42% 51% 52 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc. ... 86% 75% 85 85% 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 31% 28 29% 29% 
Victor Ch. Works.. 37% 31% 33% 33% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, #17 17% 17% 
Sree 105 101% =—«w«... «108 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .... 144% 146 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd... 97 97% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3% Pfd..... 148 158 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 108% 109% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 101% 102 


United Biscuit of America, 
Be GD ecccccccccsccses 103% 
Victor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd> 91 92 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
duly July 
il 18 


-—1955— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 74 4% 7 ™ 
Great A, & P. Tea 
Co., $ Pid. .... 140 133% 139 138% 
Hathaway Bakeries, 
BR WE ccccsce 6% 5 ear 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. ... 23% 20% 23 23 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 5% 
Es  ccoveccesccce 109% 105% .... 108 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 14% 106% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 14 146 
Dama, EMS. cccccccsccccsscces 205% 21% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
June July 
30, x 
7-1954-55— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Ca 4 2% 3.50 3.90 
I POG, BD ...00. Sot 53* 60* 
Canadian Food Prod. 4.10 1.75 3% 3% 
TE ncn anode 4 % 1 
De. BOR. .ccccses 65 33 55 37 
Cons. Bakeries 12% #=%i7 10% 10 
Federal Grain ..... 4 x 40% 42 
Be, FOB. oc cccces 


31 2906 30380 
% % 8% 8% 


b>  p b6Sheaseeon 55 144% 150 151 
Maple Leaf Milling 14 y 13 13% 
I is nepscs=s ( 100 «=102% 103 
Ogilvie Flour ..... “4% 42% 42% 
Toronto Elev. ..... 18% 16 17 16 
United Grain A... 19 17 18% 18 
Weston, George ... 100% 57 4% 95 
Do, 44%% Pfd. .. 105% 103 104% 105% 


*Less than Board lot. 


ais bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Canadian Bakeries ......... * 8% 
Catelli Food, A ........+.... 27% oeee 
PO, TD ci ces vec ecpecocescscs 37 oeée 
Inter-City Bakeries ......... 16 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. ........... 90%, 95 
McCabe Grain A ............ 16 17% 
Sh Uitattadosseets kes svenee 16 rhe 
Mid. Pac. Grain ............ 21 24 
Ogilvie Flour Pfd. ........... . aess 
St. Lawrence Flour Pfd. ..... 103 yt 
SR, SD wn cscig ctrecese 39% 39% 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, July 5, 1955 (000's omitted): 





ee « aawoads 291 
ADORE 56 <cccss 103 

EGS: ..2 cesceche 133 
Wetels oscccses 52 


- 
-f * **e 
Previous week .. 413 oe 972 
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CLEAN GRAIN PROGRAM LEADER URGED 


(Continued from page 9) 





western Miller, July 12), the clean 
grain session here was one of har- 
mony, with all interests acting in 
concert to accomplish a common 
undertaking. But the meeting also 
disclosed a weakness—through in- 
ertia or absence of consolidated drive 
and control, the gains which have 
been made might be imperiled and 
the campaign might slip back into 
the forgotten pigeon-hole. 

AS the clean grain sessions closed, 
it was noted by William Brooks, Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, and Roy 
Hendrickson, National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, that there was 
no provision for continued leadership 
at the government level. 

While no one questions the sin- 
cerity of the extension service people, 
it is questioned whether their de- 
votion to a cause may not exceed 
their physical capacity to add another 
job 

The extension service, like the Food 
and Drug Administration service, is 
already over-extended and under- 
manned and compelled to spread its 
activities thin. In addition, it is noted, 
extension service activities in the 
various states tend to emphasize 
themselves according to the basic 
training or interest of state or county 
leaders. More than in FDA, extension 
work is a loosely administered field, 
modified and tailored to meet top pri- 
ority local problems. 


Views Outlined 


Mr. Hendrickson has outlined his 
views on the problem in a letter to 
C. M. Ferguson, administrator of the 
federal extension service in USDA. 

In his letter, Mr. Hendrickson sug- 
gests the appointment of full-time 
grain sanitation leaders at the federal 
and state levels. In this connection, 
he says that certain educational ef- 
forts, reaching the public more than 
farmers, may hurt consumption of 
cereal products and may do perma- 
nent damage to efforts of grain pro- 
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ducers, millers and bakers to main- 
tain per capita consumption of the 
products. 

Mr. Hendrickson says in his letter 
to Mr. Ferguson: “As I stated orally 
at the meeting, we hope that you can 
assign specific responsibility for this 
program to a competent individual to 
insure leadership at the federal level 
and that, similarly, specialists in the 
states can be assigned to full-time 
duties in this important field... . 

“It is our feeling that the FDA may 
reduce present tolerances and that 
this, even though unnecessary, would 
have a most serious economic impact 
on grain producers whose prospects 
for income in the immediate years 
ahead are not very good at best. Thus, 
an aggressive intensified program of 
education would help to put produc- 
ers on notice, resulting in much more 
rapid progress in understanding of 
the program's objectives. 

“Another reason for making a per- 
sonal assignment to some competent 
individual is that a focus of coordina- 
tion is badly needed. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of latent horsepower 
among various grain and milling or- 
ganizations that will respond to lead- 
ership and coordination. There are 
many questions, many problems, 
which come up, and administratively, 
I feel, committee responsibility at the 
federal level will dilute responsibility 
and prevent the development of the 
program’s great potential. An ad- 
visory committee bringing together 
groups that could advance the pro- 
gram would be helpful.” 


Television Short 

An additional reason, Mr. Hen- 
drickson continues, is illustrated by 
a television short prepared by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. No matter 
how well-intentioned this short may 
be, he says, it “should be protested 
and consigned to the ash can. I am 
sure it would be if personal responsi- 
bility for leadership were assigned to 
an aggressive and competent person 
who could quickly sense its shortcom- 
ings.” 

Mr. Hendrickson listed objections 
to the film as follows: 

“1. The granary shown is some- 
thing which might have been designed 
by Chic Sale and bears about the 
same resemblance to a typical farm 
granary as the old-time cartoons ol 
farmers with whiskers and a broken 
pitchfork bear to the average Ameri- 
can farmer. ... American farm gran- 
aries are for the most part fine, 
modern structures. 

“2. ... The American coasumers, 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


_ One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








seeing a television short sponsored by 
an official agency of the U.S. govern- 
ment showing some wheat in a Chic 
Sale granary being overrun by rats, 
mice, birds and poultry simultane- 
ously, are not going to be tempted to 
consume cereal products; in fact, they 
will recoil in horror... . 

“3. The point made under ‘2’ might 
be offset in part if farmers in any 
significant number were being taught 
how and why grain should be kept 
clean. It teaches them next to noth- 
ing. The farm audience for this short 
will be small because the grain farm- 
ers’ share of the average television 
audience is small. Further . . . farm- 
ers who have granaries resembling in 
any way the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice’s apparent concept of a granary 
have no television sets at all. But 
consumers will certainly get the 
wrong idea, and fast. .. . There is no 
point in an educational approach that 
does more harm than good. 

“The grain industry as a whole will 
certainly support a vigorous educa- 
tional program at every level. But 
they can hardly be expected to en- 
thuse over the shotgun approach. The 
fact is that the problem of unclean 
grain centers in a small fringe of 
farmers who fail to exercise their 
own self-interest in protecting grain 
quality. Address these, aim the edu- 
cational rifle at them and not a shot- 
gun at the general public.” 
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Omaha Expansion 


OMAHA—Construction has started 
on a two-story addition to the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. plant here at 
Twentieth and Cuming streets. Louis 
Kinerk, plant manager, said the 38 
by 142-ft. addition will cost $126,000, 
not including the equipment. 
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Authorities on Food, 
Health to Address 
ABA Meeting Oct. 1-6 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. Na- 
tionally known speakers will address 
bakers and allied industry represen- 
tatives attending the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Assn., 
to be held during the Baking Industry 











Exposition at Atlantic City, N.J., 
Oct. 1-6. 
Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider 


Baking Co., Washington, ABA chair- 
man, has announced three outstand- 
ing authorities who will address the 
general session of ABA on Oct. 3 and 
Oct. 5. 

Paul S. Willis, for 23 years presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., will discuss problems 
and responsibilities of the food pro- 
cessing industries Oct. 3. 

On Oct. 5, speakers will be Dr. 
Henry Sebrell, director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md., and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 


New York, well known religious 
leader. 
New findings in nutrition and 


health will be related by Dr. Sebrell, 
with emphasis on the vital role the 
baker plays in contributing to the 
better health which prevails in Am- 
erica today. 

Mr. Willis is recognized as a fore- 
most spokesman for the food in- 
dustry. He makes frequent appear- 
ances on radio and television and his 
articles have appeared in many na- 
tional publications. 

Dr. Sebrell has had a long career 
in the public health field. He has 
headed the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda, Md., since 1950. 
As a member of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Re- 
search Council, Dr. Sebrell has taken 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY 





WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











v a | 

300 CWT. FLOUR AND FEED MILL, CEN- 

tral S.D heart of the spring wheat 

country. Crop prospects are excellent, Mill 

is in operation. Write for more informa- 

tion. Address 957, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Vv 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all sees 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc 
aa MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





a leading part in nutrition surveys 
in this and other nations. He was one 
of the earliest advocates of the en- 
richment program and is one of its 
strongest supporters. 


E. L. Southwick, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Detroit, is general chair- 
man of the ABA convention com- 


mittee. He has been instrumental, 
working closely with Harold Fiedler, 
ABA secretary, in obtaining the 
speakers for the convention, Mr. 
Graeves said. 





UNUSUAL EVENTS 


(Continued from page 9) 





has held wheat prices at levels 
above the loan, causing many pro- 
ducers to sell wheat direct from 
their combines. The supply of cash 
wheat for sale at the Kansas City 
market is the best in several years, 
and the percentage of arrivals trad- 
ed on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade is running unusually high. 

The third major development was 
the record-breaking round of flour 
purchases last week which created 
hardly a ripple in the wheat futures 
pattern. Upwards of 25 million sacks 
of flour were sold July 11-12, an 
equivalent of nearly six months’ run- 
ning time for mills in the area; yet 
the availability of cash wheat and 
revised hedging practices held the 
futures in check. Such a selling wave 
in the past might have run the mar- 
ket up the limit two days in a row. 

Now that the mills have this tre- 
mendous volume of flour on the 
books, their work is cut out for them 
for some time to come. Meanwhile, 
cash wheat traders in the terminal 
markets and elevator operators are 
handling the details of an amazing 
harvest. 
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F B A K 14 R Fl 0 Fi 14 Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
v4 I'he Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
y Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 


\ following complete bulk flour service. 
: a oe (1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
4 LY of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
*< mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 

uling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Eaablshed tn 1912 J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, ** 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


BROKERS DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


- L © U id A BR a3 re é E D ‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


L a R a J e WwW & L enon W > ” Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
wee i a SON— Bes, lourists FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sRATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Ciry 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 


Victor 0786 < GRand 6952 











Domestic and Export 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1955 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


' BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





—_ 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s EE. M. SUMMERS 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT +» CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mon. 
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pressions that often originate with 
“eager-beaver food faddists” were 
discussed, and he detailed how publi- 
cations issued by universities and in- 
dustry associations could be utilized 
in correcting misinformation on calo- 
rie content of bread, whole wheat 
versus enriched bread, bleached flour 
and chemical fallacy and the soft 
versus compact loaf, which Mr. 
Fleischmann said was a matter of 
difference in type and not quality. 
Mr. Fleischmann warned the group 
that meeting the challenge of tomor- 
row was today’s job to be done here 
and now if the industry is to maintain 
NATIONAL STARCH APPOINTMENTS—Frank Greenwall, president of 4nd increase the sale and consump- 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





Cc. G. Caldwell J. F. Fitzgerald R. W. Merritt S. F. Thane 






































D. D. P. Hews Sahn Slee National Starch Products, Inc., New York, has announced the appointment tion of commercially baked products. 
RUTHERFURD & CO of Dr. Carlyle G. Caldwell, John F. Fitzgerald, Dr. Robert W. Merritt and 
W. HL. FLOUR IMPORTERS “4 S. F. Thune as vice presidents. Six National vice presidents have an average 
= age of 43 years, and have been with National an average of 20 years. Dr. . 
- eo pig ss Much res” Caldwell has been assistant vice president in charge of research since 1952. merican ce 
Cable Address: “Wheatear,” Glasgow He joined National’s research staff in 1940 after graduating from Iowa State 
= College. J. F. Fitzgerald began his association with the company in 1935 and A i b d 
is now in charge of starch sales. Dr. Merritt joined the company in 1937. —fA Superior brea 
S. F. Thune has had a diversified experience with National, having held techni- flour, milled in one 
ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. cal and sales assignments from coast to coast, starting in National’s New York f h West’ 
vedi eos aie poate aie adhesive technical service department in 1934. ot the West's very 
' “AGENTS finest flour mills. 
Skippergt. 7 O60, HORWAY said, to seize upon every opportunity . 
Oe ee ee, Bakers Urged to as individuals to expound on the vir- American Flours, Inc. 
. . tues of bread and other bakery NEWTON, KANSAS 
Tell Their Neighbor products. 
ee Enumerating advantages of the 
OTTO MADSEN About Baked Foods “Tell Your Neighbor” campaign, Mr. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Fleischmann said it is a most direct 
g An “energetic man-to-man, word- and effective means of promoting the M Witsenburg Jr N V 
Cente sale Tne of-mouth campaign” by bakers and _ interest of the industry. It is an in- ° o SNe Ve 


allied concerns would influence favor- teresting and satisfying personal re- 
ably the minds of millions of people sponsibility to perform, he said, and 
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= in a relatively short period of time. costs nothing except a little time and Importers of Flour and 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, This was the contention of Albert R. effort. 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. Fleischmann, vice president and sales Mr. Fleischmann asserted that the Other Cereals 
manager of Standard Brands, Inc.,in baker who sells the “over-all” story 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. an address presented at the June 6 sells his own brands. In serving the POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
2-5 eS ee meeting of the Metropolitan Bakery industry as a whole, the baker sells 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Production Club, New York. himself and his own products, he said. Cable Reference: 
It is the duty of the industry, he Commenting on the work already Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
done by industry organizations, Mr. “witburg” Amsterdam 
WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. Cable Address: ‘““Dorrzacu,'’ London par net the eee cana 
and word-of- campaign 
Flour and Cereal po ames MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. augment and support the organized GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
1 Com FLOUR IMPORTERS “public education” program of the in- UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
LEITH lustry. He recognized the good job ee ee ae nae 
52, Mark Lane, oe ‘ ->ORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
Edinburgh, 6 LONDON, £.C.3 being done at the national level by 0 pee a pits ee dibs 
the American Bakers Association and ; Vip os 
the American Institute of Baking in Cs es Seen 
AYER: counteracting adverse influences and 
mamaria sectee 5 SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT in the favorable moulding of public 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM (Anton Sorensen) opinion to an intelligent appreciation EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS COPENHAGEN, DENMARK of the bakers’ products, but he called Hans Werle K.G. 
OSLO, NORWAY MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR for the “battle” to be fought on ail ee ee ee 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” cep gags oo fronts, locally and at the state or f Telex 046871 
+4 Cable Address: “‘Flourimport sectional level as well. Importers of Grain and Feed 
2 our 
5 sid There are two types of opportuni- ox cuneeliba 
ties for broadcasting the industry’s 
RUD. MADSEN A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. message, Mr. Fleischmann said. A 
Importer and Millers’ Agent Established 1855 direct personal conversational “sell- | VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
Established 1905 Flour, Grain and Feed ing” job could be accomplished, he FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Kastelsvej 27 Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor said, by starting or directing a con- 52, MARK LANE, 
. TTERDAM Moy , 
Cable De Cable Adavess: “Rurodam” Rotterdam | Versation into the channel of bread LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
; Y and the bakinz industry. The second eared Lompon 
situation is when some “poor mis- en eee 








guided soul” makes an erroneous and 


: ’ ™ ps damaging remark about bread, bak- 
C RIP P gay N ery vaddiets or the industry, he said. ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


False and disparaging statements 





Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam should be contradicted so factually, FiOUR IMPORTERS 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private forcefully and convincingly that no 73. Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C.2 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York . 


logical come-back is possible, Mr. 
Fleischmann said. Several false im- 





Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





























H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. GENERAL AGENOY 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN Importers Since 1889 Ln ans See 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals ‘-tmenoanee 
60a Constitution Street, Leith Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam Cable Adar er Jo " AMSTERDAM, Z 
Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin Cable Address: Semolina ‘Cones: Siversiee,. : Bentley's ; 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING LOKEN & CO. A/S FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
B Oo L Zz. E & S Cc H I # i H U I & Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY Established 1913 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Working Norway, Finland, OSLO, NORWAY 
ood. with Denmark and Sweden FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM Reference: Working Denmark, Finland, 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED The Chase National Bank, New York Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp Midland Bank, Ltd., London Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











KNAPPEN fours 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 













—\F eocccrccceccccoce 


Mon SANTO Write for details on 
— m| LEAVENING 
— AGENTS 


*MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
e « « Serving Industry . .. Which Serves Mankind e « 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & yp ine, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with one at and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 
























FIRST IN THE FIELD! 






MULTIWALLS 


Deliver the Goods... BEST 







Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 


New York 22, N.Y. 
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Northwest Production 
Club Names Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Don Bremer, 
Milk House Bakery, St. Louis Park, 
Minn., was elected president of the 
Northwestern Bakery Production 
Men’s Club at the group’s final meet- 
ing of the season at the Hasty Tasty 
Cafe, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Bremer succeeds J. Bert Jas- 
soy, Reagan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 
as president. John Schuster, Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
vice president; John Richter, Brechet 
& Richter Co., Minneapolis, secretary- 
treasurer, and A. E. Grawert, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., program chairman. 

The season’s final program was de- 
voted to a discussion by Ray Thelen, 
technical director of the bakery di- 
vision, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., of “Bene- 
fits to the Baker of Bakery Mixes.” 
Entertainingly presented by the use 
of monologues in which various dia- 
lects were used, Mr. Thelen cited the 
following advantages of bakery mixes: 
Uniformity of ingredients and prod- 
ucts; elimination of invisible losses; 
labor savings; savings on storage, 
and better pricing and profit planning. 

Mr. Thelen said invisible losses of 
ingredients, such as incomplete emp- 
tying of containers, may run from 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


a 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
esoune “Sersoan 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


Teletype Ke 535 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





-F LOU R——_ 


. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














KNIGHTON 


JOHN F. REILLY 











1% to 5% in a bakery. Mixes permit FOR FLOUR FLOUR 

yings labor in the bakery, h 
added, me. ‘oak >a ea seo stg Bon ew yoy I ae Two Broadway New York City 
ings. 

BREY & SHARPLESS COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS PEEK BROS. 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 0% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 

















P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 











The Nantgutiane Compe 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. : KANSAS CITY, r, 980. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 




























Lewis W. Senford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 
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Put your Shipping Sat 


Outstanding in appearance and dura- 
bility .. . Hammond Multi-Wall bags 
create enthusiasm and pride among 
your sales representatives . . . help to 
increase sales through distributors and 
dealers . .. build prestige for your com- 
pany and products, and provide com- 
plete protection of contents from pack- 


ing machines to the ultimate consumer. 


Yes, you can put your shipping sack on 
oT S your sales team by specifying Ham- 


mond Multi-Walls. _ Repr m the following cities: NEW YORK, 





“TREES ARE A CROP’ 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


HUBBARD RED WING SPECIAL 
THE HALLMARK OF BIXOTA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
QUALITY! 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















s 
Choice “DIAMOND D” 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 2,000,000 bus. 
Producers of CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS Treasurer and Manager 














% St. Joseph, Mo. 
‘ Ro ag 


SINCE 1879 


;OMPANY 

















MaArsnu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 





1) URAMBER” Strong, Bakers’ Patents MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


e 
SPRING PILOT Transportation Insurance on Flour 
SEMOLINA KANSOTA Against All Risks 
Milled from Carefully Selected KANSAS PILOT = 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT e 
ee ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION “Finest in the South” 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Aswdatioe =| | ROANOKE = VIRGINIA 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 











: 

New York Louisville : 
Chicago emphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 

: Chicago Norfolk 

+ St. Louis pwns 

. K Cit Oulsville 

| om ptonaate 

: : ni 

| MinnssPele Galveston 

} Toledo Ft. Worth 

9 Columbus Portland 

a 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
VERY PRODUCING AREA 


me ve 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 


Fulton 


GAG & COTTON MILLS 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 17-18— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 


- L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 


Neb. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa, 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 13—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IIL. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., Ben- 
son L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, IIL. 





SLOGAN 


MObhLLL 
C ewe AAMAG 


SPECIAL 


_ ) 
ra ~ ahora 
VAKCEK 


PLOU“T 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











































NO 


“THERE IS 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
[ie Ee << Baer eae 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 




















Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National's experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Frust Company 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 







eeeeeveen 
SVSNY 






SALID 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


e 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Jonrs-HerretsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 











The club doorman tripped as he 
rushed out to open a car door, and 
fell headlong. “George, do be care- 
ful!” cried the agonized club manag- 
er. “They might think you're one of 
the members.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


One man’s definition of an ideal 
wife: one who remains faithful to 
you but tries to be just as charming 
as if she weren't. 

oe @ 


A little boy was about to purchase 
a ticket for a movie in the afternoon 
when the box office man asked: 

“Why aren’t you at school?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said the 
youngster earnestly, “I’ve got the 
measles.” 


vv VY 


When you buy things for a song, 
watch out for the accompaniment. 


Marriage: A union between two 
people in which the man pays the 


dues. 
¢¢ ¢ 


On the first day of school the 
teacher explained that if anyone had 
to go to the washroom he should hold 
up two fingers. One puzzled little boy 
plaintively asked: “How’s that going 


to help?” 
oo ¢ 


Mr. Jones stared in a puzzled way 
at Mr. Clark, to whom he had just 
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been introduced. “You look like a 
man I’ve seen somewhere, Mr. Clark,” 
he said. “Your face seems familiar. I 
fancy you have a double. A funny 
thing about it is that I remember I 
formed a strong prejudice against the 
man who looks like. you—but I’m 
sure we never met,” 

Mr. Clark laughed. “I’m the man,” 
he answered, “and I know why you 
formed the prejudice. I passed the 
contribution plate for two years in 
the church you attended.” 


¢?¢ @ 

A symphony conductor was re- 
hearsing a difficult solo passage for 
the flute. After going over it many 
times the conductor rapped for at- 
tention. “We can’t stay on this any 
longer—-we must go on now to the 
next movement.” He turned to the 
flutist, “You'll keep in touch with us, 


won't you?” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Some parents think the children 
are made to be a scene and not hurt. 


» § BoE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallas 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








. . . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 



















DUK-PAK Kraft bags 
... Shed water, resist 
abrasions ¢ stay Cleaner 
-all this and more... 
at the same price! 











ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W. VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 
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New Doughnut Machine 
Offered by Twistix 


NEW YORK—A new doughnut and 
cruller machine which makes triple 
twisted crullers is being introduced 
to the bakery trade here by Twistix 
Products, Inc. 

Production capacity is one impor- 
tant feature of the machine, which 
has been in the development stage 
for approximately 20 years. The 
equipment is capable of producing 120 
doz. large size twisted or stick crul- 
lers an hour. A special cutting blade 
enables production of 240 doz. small 
or home pack twisted or stick crullers 
in a similar period of time. 

Ability to produce 120 doz. regular 
doughnuts an hour at the same time 
as producing the crullers is another 
feature. This is accomplished by in- 
corporation into the machine of a 
second conveyor which runs at the 
same speed. 

In producing the twisted crullers, 


Suner Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


ond, 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














CARGILL G 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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a soft dough mix is fed into a two- 
section hopper. The dough passes 
through a form die which revolves as 
the proper amount of mix for a single 
large cruller is automatically meas- 
ured and dropped into the frying fat. 
The smaller crullers are produced by 
adjusting a knife blade in the path of 
the crullers as they move through the 
machine. The blade also pinches the 
cut ends so that the finished cruller 
has the appearance of being indi- 
vidually formed. 


Specially designed paddles turn the 
crullers over in the fat by a brushing 
action and also serve as ejectors after 
frying is completed. 

The color and size of batches pro- 
duced at demonstrations have been 
uniform, and those who have viewed 
the operation indicate interest in the 
machine’s potential for the wholesale 
baker, the manufacturer claims. 


About $200,000 has been spent in 
developing the machine, according to 
its developer, Abraham Kipnis. A 
basic patent has been issued to Mr. 
Kipnis and four more are pending 
covering various details of the oper- 
ation. The pilot model holds about 
800 Ib. fat, but Mr. Kipnis said that 
a proposed change in the production 
model will result in a 650 Ib. fat 
capacity. The fat in the pilot model 
is brought up to frying heat by gas 
flame in one hour, Mr. Kipnis said. 

Twistix Products, Inc., was formed 
about a year ago. President of the 
firm is Morris Silver and secretary- 
treasurer is Irwin M. Cymrot. The 
firm’s present address is at 16 Court 
St., Brooklyn. The pilot machine was 
assembled at the J & O Machinery 
Rebuilders, 484 Chester St. in Brook- 
lyn. 

Drawings for the production model 
will be completed in about two weeks, 
according to Mr. Silver. He said 25 
machines are being planned at first, 
but did not indicate the market cost 
of the machine or whether it would 
be sold or leased. Construction will 
be of stainless steel, he said. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLEeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO. 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








wink 


BAKERS FLOUR” 
The a Oats Company 


new. plant 
new equipment 


fo serve | 
you better. 


x 


cy PERCY pod Madde if 


FINEST COTTON, MULTIWALL, BURLAP BAGS 








“For SUPER Results 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
eeccemememome 


CHISON, KANSAS queers 








BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Nozttiwestern Miller 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











PIKES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office De 





% y >] 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


























BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 











ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Dependability 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








Thunderous and Thorough 


**George Barnum was very close to being the perfect pioneer 
of heroic tradition, vital, violent, and gentle. Many times in the 
course of his adventures as an officer in the Civil War and as head 
of railroad surveying crews, he had to deal with stubborn, ruthless, 
undisciplined men and always his extremely heavy fist could be 
counted upon to meet the emergency. Once a group of men in his 
charge attempted to follow the nightmare whim of using a group 
of Indian women and children, at work gathering wild rice in a 
Minnesota lake, as objects for their marksmanship with revolvers. 
Barnum promptly ‘put the fear of God’ into the ‘irresponsible 
bums.’ He had his own kind of chivalry and his response to its 


commands was spontaneous, thunderous, and thorough.’’* 


For more about the men who helped ‘“‘bring up” the infant 
milling industry, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 


is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





